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Questions 
From a Sermon to Ministers in this issue by 
REV. HOWARD A. PEASE . 


ANY of the passages in the Gospels which are foreign to our modes of 
expression are inadequate attempts to express the great truth that Jesus 
was a man who knew how to feed hungry men. It was to a hungry genera- 

tion that Jesus ministered, even as you and I! Let us remind ourselves who it 
is that will face us from the pews as we enter our pulpits next Sunday morning. 
J am thinking now of three typical worshipers. [One of them may be given here.] 

A.young woman of seventeen, a freshman in college, where she is grappling 
with the great questions of religion, wrote to her minister at home a few days 
ago, as follows: 

“Do you believe in a personal God, a God who loves you and lets you take 
your life into your own hands to do with as you will? This has been quite a topic 
of conversation with us here. ‘The president of our college does not believe in a 
personal God; but the minister who spoke to us to-day does believe strongly 
‘in a personal God. One time I think I do, and again I don’t. | 

“Tf my prayers were answered, perhaps I should believe in a personal God; 
but when one prays every day for as many as three years for help and guidance 
for our loved ones, and the prayers seem to remain unanswered, it is rather 
hard to believe in a personal God. 

“And why is the world so full of injustice if God is love? Why do so many 

- good and faithful people have such hard lives and so much trouble, and so many 
undeserving people have fortune smile upon them? 

“This letter is longer than I meant it to be, but I didn’t think you would 
mind if I wrote and asked you about a few of the things that are bothering me.” 

A beautiful, eager, alert, sensitive, and hungry soul! She will be in church 
next Sunday, and will bring these questions with her. 
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The Christian Register 


The “New” Proctor Academy 


In response to our recent appeal two-thirds of the 
amount necessary has been received. This leaves a 
balance of $4,000 which we must have by June Ist. 


Are there 100 Unitarians 
who will sive forty dollars each? 


Will you be one of the one hundred and send your check to 


RICHARD W. SULLOWAY, Treasurer, 
Proctor Academy, Andover, New Hampshire ? 


The Trustees, 
Rev. MAXWELL SAVAGE, President 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Conferences 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. E. E. Hale used to say, “Look for- 
ward and not back.’ In the matter of 
church conferences, I find it hard to fol- 
low his advice. 

It is more interesting to look back to a 
conference of people called together on the 
assumption that there are local problems 
which may be solved, than to look forward 
to one where local problems are not 
brought to the front. 

A layman who attends church very regu- 
larly said the other day, “The word liberal 
applied to the Unitarian Church is a 
misnomer; Unitarian churches are not 
liberal, they are conservative.” 

Another layman said, “Everywhere, ex- 
cept possibly in the smaller towns, the 
orthodox minister is as liberal as the lib- 
eral minister.” ‘ 

The conclusion to which he had come 
was that there is no longer any adventure 
of leadership for Unitarians in New 
England. 

These laymen are perfectly capable of 
presenting their thoughts from the plat- 
form, and each would provoke discussion 
of a local problem. 

Of course, laymen should have more time 
to prepare for an importd@ut part in a 
conference than is usually given ministers. 


Ministers can always talk shop; but the 
fact that we are resorting to candles, 
miracle plays, etc., indicates that only the 
oldsters are interested in the shop talk of 
the ministers. ‘ 

I am a thorough believer in what might 
be called an enriched service. This, above 
anything else, perhaps, is what New Eng- 
land churches need; but there is abundant 
evidence that as yet we are not liberal 
enough to do the thing well. 

At a recent conference it was very de- 
lightful to see a girl in the pulpit and to 
hear her voice as she read a well-chosen 
selection; but when young men went for- 
ward and put out the light of the candles, 


a man in front of me laughed; there was 


something ludicrous about it. 

If we are to use candles in our churches, 
let us use them impressively. A psycholo- 
gist perhaps could make valuable sugges- 
tions, and might go so far as to say that 
we must have what is in effect, at least, 
a chancel in our churches. The candles, 
once lighted in the presence of the congre- 
gation, should not be put out in the pres- 
ence of the congregation. . 

A symbol must symbolize something. If 
a lighted candle means life—but why say 
more of this? 

When the Puritan took all the pictures 
out of the church, he was more of a psy- 
chologist than we who do things by halves, 


I look forward to the day when we shall 
turn back to the custom of giving ministers 
and laymen of the local churches the fore- 
most places on the conference program. 

FT 

BERNARDSTON; MASs. 


Famine Fund for China 
To the Editor of: Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches has received an urgent appeal for 
co-operation in raising $1,000,000 for the 
relief of the famine-stricken provinces of 
China. <A national committee is being 
organized by such men as Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Bishops James Cannon 
and William T. Manning, Hon. George W. 
Wickersham, and Hon. John W. Davis. 
Oontributions may be sent to the China 
Famine Relief Committee, Care of the 
Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 
22d Street, New York. 

Boys are being sold for $2 and girls from 
$10 to $100, ‘The appalling extent of the 
starvation and the attendant social dis- 
organization in China demands the best 
that is in us. It is one more test of 
America, and the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity of revealing the spirit of Christ to 
the Chinese people.”’ Famished wild dogs 
are adding-.to the horror of the situation. 


E. TALLMADGE Root, 
: Executive Secretary, 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
Boston, Mass. Zod heal 
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Is the Church of England Breaking Up? 


As prospects of Prayer Book revision darken, the larger question looms 


LONDON. 

HE PROSPECTS of the New Prayer 

Book grow worse and worse. It will 
be recalled that the House of Commons 
last December, after a debate which 
stirred the emotion of Parliament and en- 
gaged the interest of the country as few 
debates do, rejected the Prayer Book 
Measure by a majority of thirty-three. 
That result caused the deepest resent- 
ment and the gravest disappointment in 
Anglican circles. The first articulate im- 
pulse was to tell the House of Commons 
it was guilty of arrogant interference in 
matters in regard to which it was both 
ignorant and incompetent. The indigna- 
tion only waxed more vehement when it 
was discovered that the loss of the meas- 
ure was due to Scottish, Welsh, and Irish 
vyotes—as one outraged Anglican parson 
picturesquely put it, to Welsh ranters and 
Scotch infidels! 


BISHOP BARNES STANDS ALONE 


As a matter of fact there are highly 
placed observers in the Church itself who 
are of opinion that apparently these two 
disreputable species knew “the felt, if un- 
spoken, judgment of the great mass of 
moderate churchmen,” as well as of the 
‘Nation, better than the Bishops, and ex- 
pressed it more accurately. England is at 
heart Protestant, and its sound instinct is 
against priesthood and priestcraft as an 
alien and sinister power. Officialism 
wrapped in its ecclesiastical blanket, 
drugged by its own breath and soothed 
by its own drone, not to say asphyxiated 
by its own theological twists and casuis- 
tries, is not awake to the realities of the 
world in which it snores and dreams. 

It chose to regard the verdict of the 
House of Commons as due to misunder- 
standing and to lack of that delicate sub- 
tlety and scent which are necessary in- 
struments for the just appreciation of a 
highly complex liturgical 
Accordingly, it decided with the least de- 
lay to help Parliament to a better knowl- 
edge of its own latent mind on the main 
issue by making a few minor alterations 
and modifications in the Measure, which 
were not supposed to matter to the quicker 
wits of the clergy, being only a concession 
to lay dullness, and to push it, thus tink- 
ered, through its preliminary church 
courts with a view to its presentation 
again to Parliament, in the persuasion 
that the latter will hardly dare twice to 


compromise. - 


R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 


Correspondent of THmt CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


resist the ‘powers that be” in the Church, 
and will probably have repented at leisure 
what it did in haste in December. 

In the execution of this intention, based 
on a miscalculation of the forces of opinion 
opposed to the original measure, the 
Bishops have only gone deeper into the mire. 
In making a few innocent concessions to 
what they deemed ultra-Protestant preju- 
dice or nervousness, they have not suc- 
ceeded in conciliating ‘Protestant’ oppo- 
sition, which is now concentrated, as 
strongly as ever, against the Reservation 
of the Sacrament, retained in the New 
Measure; while they have succeeded in 
increasing and consolidating Anglo-Catho- 
lic disaffection to a degree which will 
render order, discipline, and obedience to 
law and episcopal authority, the primary 
objects of the New Prayer Book, even 
more hopeless than it was in December, 
1927. 

Bishop Barnes of Birmingham, who all 
through has remained consistently faith- 
ful to the truly modernist position, with 
a disgraceful lack of open and articulate 
backing from many other so-called modern- 
ists, is still opposed to a Revision which 
takes only negligible account of the 
changes in theology since 1662 and leaves 
the doctrinal standards of the Church just 
where they were. The Bishop of Norwich 
also stands where he did as the exponent 
of the policy of dropping the controversial 
portion of the Measure relating to the al- 
ternative Communion service and Reser- 
vation of the Sacrament, and proceeding 
with the non-controversial part which 
would undoubtedly be an enrichment of 
the old Book, and the bringing of it more 
into relation with modern life by the ad- 
dition of new Prayers and Collects. The 
Protestant Alliance and the League of 
Loyal. Churchmen have passed a resolu- 
tion opposing the Amended Deposited 
Book on the ground (@) that it restores 
the Mass and its ritual to the National 
Chureh; (b) sanctions Reservation, thus 
setting up in parish churches “the very 
idol which our Reformers remove”; (c) 
undermines the Authority of Scripture, 
and practically gives away all for which 
the Reformers contended. Outside, the 
Council of the World Evangelical Alliance 
takes the same attitude, because “the 
change of doctrine or emphasis of doctrine 
in the Romeward direction remains un- 
altered, while no provisions favoring Prot- 
estant Evangelical Reunion are to he 


found.” The Free Church Council of Eng- 
land and Wales at its recent meetings has 
also published its opposition. 

The ground of offense to general Protes- 
tant sentiment in the Church and country 
lies in the continued provision for Reser- 
vation for the Sick, which, it is main- 
tained, will inevitably, in the future as 
in the past, lead to a cultus of adoration 
of the consecrated element as the actual 
Body and Blood of Christ. In this regard 
the Amended Measure is not quite the 
same as the original one. The Bishops 
have tried to strengthen the disciplinary 
safeguards against this forbidden cultus, 
and have also repeated the Black Rubric, 
which prohibits adoration in the 1662 
form of service, in the Alternative Service. 
But alas, in some Anglo-Catholic quarters 
this has been publicly interpreted as rul- 
ing out only community adoration, while 
at the same time leaving private devo- 
tions untouched. In view of this the stiff- 
ness of the Protestant attitude appears to 
be justified, in spite of the sop thrown to 
them rather disdainfully, be it said, by 
the somewhat impatient Bishops. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICS LOSE TWO 
ALLIES 


But it is all to less than no purpose. 
For as a result of it, a powerful section of 
Anglo-Catholicism has been incensed. The 
Bishop of London, indeed, and Bishop 
Gore, who are of course of the Catholiciz- 
ing party, support the Amended Measure, 
and neither they nor the Archbishop pro- 
fess to be able to understand why the 
changes in it should make any difference 
to the Catholics who backed the rejected 
measure previously. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the reproach they bring of inconsist- 
ency, the fact is that two such influential 
and leading Anglo-Catholics as Dr. Frere, 
Bishop of Truro, and Dr. Kidd, the War- 
den of Keble College, have defaulted and 
gone over to the opposition, and they are 
sure to carry with them others in that 
section of the Anglo-Catholic Camp which 
was prepared to adhere to the Revised 
Book of Prayer in its previous form. 

This analysis of the situation will show 
why the present writer is of opinion that 
if the National Assembly of the Church 
again sends the Book forward to Parlia- 
ment for ratification, the House of Com- 
mons will be justified in rejecting it again 
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as more than ever unlikely to bring peace 
and order back to the Anglican Church. In 
all vital respects on which the rejection 
of last December was based, the present 
state created by the Amended Measure is 
worse than it was before the amendments 
were made. The Protestant opposition in 
and outside the Church has not been con- 
ciliated, its fears of the return-of priest- 
eraft, superstition, and idolatry to the 
Established Church of England haye not 
been allayed, its determination to main- 
tain intact the Protestant Settlement of 
1662 has not: been affected ; while from the 
eonvineed Anglo-Catholic point of view, 
the outlook toward strife, indiscipline, and 
disloyalty to law and ecclesiastical au- 
thority is darker than before. We shall 
not be surprised if the chastened optimism 
of the Bishops and the deepened gravity 
with which they must now take a Parlia- 
mentary decision, which they were in- 
clined to regard too lightly and treat too 
eavalierly when it occurred, lead to a post- 
ponement of the entire problem. A Chureh 
that magnifies comparative trifles, how it 
prostitutes time and mind! 

One thing has been done. The issue of 
Disestablishment is being forced: into the 
foreground ‘of thought, however reluc- 
tantly. The Church Times, Dr. Hensley 
Henson, Bishop of Durham, and Dr. 
Temple, Bishop of Manchester, all three 
carrying great weight in the counsels of 
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important sections of the Church, have 
recently taken occasion in articles, special 
sermons, and lectures to broach the sub- 
ject of the relations of Church and State. 
All three assert and insist on the spiritual 
independence of the Church. 

If, as appears likely, the Establishment 
fails to achieve and win that almost im- 
possible and impracticable measure of 
comprehension and compromise, which ex- 
isting parties in it render necessary to 
order and cohesion, then the conventional 
fiction of a national established religion 
will be exploded, logic and reality will 
do their proper work, and the Church of 
Pngland, as we have known it, will break 


‘up and disappear from the stage of his- 


tory. The issue cannot be dealt with in 
the present article. But those who may 
regard this as a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, should not forget that they 
will owe its inception in England to the 
conviction, conscientiousness, and consist- 
ency, reckless of secondary considerations 
and consequences, with which the Anglo- 
Catholics have stuck all through to their 
principles, right or wrong. They, not the 
Modernists, have played the game of con- 
science, and set in motion that Providence 
of history, that Destiny which shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will. It 
is they who have made the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Church a living problem 
in England to-day. 


A Sermon to Ministers 


REV. HOWARD A. PEASE 


Minister First Parish Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Mark vi. 37: Give ye them to eat. 


E SHALL WASTE no time in fruit- 

less discussion of the question whether 
some dimly remembered and greatly exag- 
gerated incident, or some misunderstood 
parable, lies back of the story of feeding 
the five thousand. What interests and 
thrills us is that there was once lived upon 
this earth a life so rich in helpfulness 
that it fed other lives; and those who had 
felt his influence had no difficulty in be- 
lieving this of him. 

It is a fact worth pondering, that when, 
long after his life was finished, men 
gathered up such memorabilia as were 
available, they set down six times, in four 
Gospels, this dramatic story of the feeding 
of the hungry multitudes because he had 
compassion upon them as sheep having 
no shepherd. 

If they believed this story—and they 
did—it was because in him, in his teach-. 
ing, his ministry, his life, they had found 
satisfaction for deeper needs than those 
of the body. He had brought bread of life 
to hungry hearts. 

For it was to a weary, distracted, per- 
plexed, hungry generation that Jesus min- 
istered. To many of them, the providing 
of food for the body was an ever-present 
and pressing problem. There was the 
hunger for liberty, of a freedom-loving 

*On the occasion of Alumni Visitation of the 


‘Theological School in Harvard University, April 
18, 1928. ; 


people in subjection; and there was the 
hunger of the human for the divine—a 
hunger that cannot be appeased by pre- 
scriptions concerning the length of Sab- 
bath Day journeys, and fussy regulations 
for the tithing of garden herbs. And 
many of the passages in the Gospels which 
are foreign to our modes of expression, 
and repellent to our thinking—such pas- 
sages as speak of “eating the flesh of the 
Son of Man,” for example, are inadequate 


attempts to express this great truth that’ 


here was a man who knew how to feed 
hungry men. 

Yes, it was to a hungry generation that 
Jesus ministered, even as you and I! 

Let us remind ourselves who it is that 
will face us from the pews as we enter our 
pulpits next Sunday morning. I am think- 
ing now of three typical worshipers. 

The first is a stranger, picked up as he 
stands by the roadside in the rain, asking 
for a ride. He is a working man beating 
his way into Boston. Conversation dis- 
closes the fact that we have mutual 


-friends, and that one of us is a minister; 


and then: 

_ “T should like to ask you something that 
I was thinking about as you came along. 
My wife and I were discussing it last eve- 
ning. It is in regard to the responsibility 
of a public officer who executes a man 
convicted of murder. She holds that the 
officer has no personal responsibility. All 
the responsibility rests upon society, which 
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has condemned the man to death and re- © 


quires the sheriff to carry out its orders. 
I cannot see it that way. My Bible says 
that God gave us:the Ten Commandments ; 
and one of them is, Thou shalt not kill. 
I do not see any exceptions here for 
sheriffs. What do you think?” 

Biblical interpretation; the sanctity of 
human life; the limits of the authority of 
society over the individual; law, human 
and divine! Rather stiff questions—these, 
to attack off-hand while driving a car 
through heavy traffic! 

Far be it from me to say that I answered 
them to his satisfaction, much less to my 
own. I am only noting the fact that this 
man with soiled clothing and grimy hands, 
standing in the rain by the side of the 
road, was not thinking about the rain, nor 
the hard conditions of his life as a work- 
ing man, but about fundamental questions 
ef life and conduct as children of God. 
He will be in church next Sunday, and 
will bring his questions with him. 

The second is a young lady of seventeen, 
a freshman in college, where she is grap- 
pling with the great questions of religion. 
A few days ago she wrote to her minister 
at home a letter from which I am per- 
mitted to quote: 

“Do you believe in a personal God, a 
God who loves you and lets you take your 
life into your own hands to do with as you 
will? This has been quite a topic of con- 
versation with us here. The president of 
our college does not believe in a personal 
God; but the minister who spoke to us 
to-day does believe strongly in a personal 
God. One time I think I do, and again 
I don’t. av 

“If my prayers were answered, perhaps 
I should believe in a personal God; but 
when one prays every day for as many as 
three years for help and guidance for our 
loved ones, and the prayers seem to re- 
main unanswered, it is rather hard to be- 
lieve in a personal God. 

“And why is the world so full of in- 
justice if God is love? Why do so many 
good and faithful people have such hard 
lives and so much trouble, and so many 
undeserving people have fortune smile 
upon them? 

“This letter is longer than I meant it to 
be, but I didn’t think you would mind if 
I wrote and asked you about a few of the 
things that are bothering me.” 

A beautiful, eager, alert, sensitive, and 
hungry soul! She will be in church next 
Sunday, and will bring these questions 
with her. : 

The third worshiper of whom I am 
thinking is a lawyer and man of affairs. 
He is the president of the national organi- 
zation of the men of his religious fellow- 
ship, and recently addressed a “Presi- 
dential Message” to them, from which 
I quote: 

“As a lawyer closely associated with 
business affairs in several parts of the 
United States, I find business and profes- 
sional men constantly puzzled over modern 
spiritual and ethical questions. 

“Generally speaking, 
great majority of business and professional 
men want to do what is not merely legally 
right, but what is morally right... . And 
yet under present conditions it is by no 


I find that the 


“A bee 


sy to determine what is right and 
d what is best to do for all 


“This is the difficulty: We have not 


thought through a valid ethical code for 
the complex conditions of modern life. 
The old moral codes, good and sufficient — 
for their time, are almost as inadequate: 


to present-day life as the geometry of 


Euclid alone is to modern problems of 


engineering.” ] 

It is such people as these who sit in our 
pews Sunday after Sunday. It is with 
such fundamental questions that they are 
concerned. We must not send them empty 
away. 

It is not enough simply to admonish 
them to be good. We must help them to 
see what is good. It will not suffice to 
urge them to do right. We must help 
them-to discover what, in the circum- 
stances which surround them, is right. 

- We cannot answer their questions for 
them. Who are we that we should claim 
infallibility, and undertake to be con- 
sciences for other people? But oftentimes 
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we can help them to see the principles 
that ought to govern in a given situation. 
It often happens that a man stands too 
near his problem to see it in true perspec- 
tive. It is often the case that multiplicity 
of deails blinds him to the principle in- 
volved. 
and emphasize it; it is theirs to make 
the application. 

Some one said of the Little Portland 
Street Chapel, that while it was not an 
impressive or attractive structure, it was 
“a good place to think in’ when James 
Martineau was in the pulpit. If our 
churches are to serve this unsettled gen- 
eration, they must be “good places to think 
in” upon the fundamental problems of life. 

And if, from time to time, some parish- 
ioner of ours says, with deep affection, 
that his minister gives him “something to 
carry away with him’”—‘something to 
think about during the week,” he will be 
saying that he has a minister who “feeds 
the church of God committed to his care.” 

Give ye them to eat. 


Found New Liberal Church in Birmingham, 


_ Says Mission-Minded Southern Conference 
Votes $100 toward survey of city—Meeting in Charleston, S.C. 


G. THEODORE HEMPELMANN 


HE Southern Conference, at its thirty- 

eighth meeting in Charleston, S.C, 
yoted its willingness to underwrite to the 
extent of $100 a survey of Birmingham, 
Ala., looking toward the founding of a 
liberal church in that city. It also renewed 
its request that the American Unitarian 


Association appoint a field secretary for 


the South. The aggressive missionary 
spirit of the gathering was quite in accord 
with this challenge of Dr. Stanard Dow 
Butler of the United Liberal Church in St. 
Petersburg, Fla.: “Give me the necessary 
men and financial support, and I can guar- 
antee to establish a successful liberal 
church in every city in Florida with a 
population of twenty thousand.” 

Meetings of the Conference were held 
April 10-12 in the oldest Unitarian Church 
in the South, the beautiful church in 
Charleston, rich in historical tradition and 
romantic association, where Rev. J. Frank- 
lin Burkhart is the minister. Entertain- 
ment furnished by Charleston Unitarians 
upheld the Southland’s tradition of sincere 
and generous hospitality. 

The first afternoon was given over to 
missionary matters. Rey. T. J. Horner of 
Nashville, Tenn., spoke of “The Missionary 
Opportunity of Religious Liberalism in the 
South.” He pointed out that the liberal 
religious mission goes on the supposition 
that those to be affected have intelligence 
to which the appeal may be addressed, the 
motive being not to save souls, but to 
develop and train the intelligence to the 
end that it may dominate life. For this 
kind of missionary endeavor the South 
offers abundant opportunity. He said that 
Vanderbilt University is now erecting a 
biology building as its answer to Dayton. 


| In the South, left paralyzed and stagnated 


from the Civil War, there has, until re- 
cently, been little scientific education, but 
that is now changing; and while the old 
South hangs on, a new generation is com- 
ing which will bring about a new South. 
The South offers a promising field for lib- 
eral missionary enterprise, to be carried 
on with an enthusiasm which liberals 
would do well to learn from their ‘ortho- 
dox friends. ; 

Rey. Lon R. Call of Louisville, Ky., dealt 
with “The Missionary Technique of Reli- 
gious Liberalism in the South” He 
sketched four types of missionary proce- 
dure: 1. The well-established preaching 
mission, as conducted by the Laymen’s 
League in co-operation with a local church, 
having the well-understood object of gain- 
ing conyerts. 2. The type recently used by 
the Laymen’s League in sending Dr. Frank 
W. Pratt as lecture-preacher to towns 
where there was no liberal church, for the 
purpose of cultivating the liberal attitude 
toward the Bible. -3. The locally managed 
preaching mission as it has been conducted 
at two different times in Louisville, once 
with Dr. Preston Bradley for the express 
purpose of reaching hundreds, and the 
second time with Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten 
in an attempt to reach the unchurched and 
radicals, a type of mission quite possible 
and desirable for a church to have every 
two years. 4. An interesting experiment 
recently undertaken by his church—ar- 
ranging of neighborhood missionary gath- 
erings in homes, to which open-minded 
non-Unitarians of the neighborhood are 
invited, who would not attend a Unitarian 
chureh on Sunday. The liberal interpre- 
tation of the Bible seemed to the speaker 
the ideal subject for discussion at such 
gatherings, affording the one in charge ab- 


It is ours to see the principle, © 
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solute frankness of expression not other- 
wise possible at a social gathering. 

Dr. Stanard D. Butler of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., inquired into the motive for launch- 
ing a missionary endeavor in any given 
locality. He insisted that it should not be 
sectarian. Liberalism means freedom with 


restrictions, and he defined religious lib- 


eralism as the co-operative search for the 
good life. He said that inasmuch as the 
science of the world is not sectarian, the 
search of the good life rests on the basis 
of scientific truth, and therefore liberal 
missionary enterprise should not be secta- 
rian. The way of approach must be broad 
and convincing, the cost must be well 
measured in advance. If Unitarians and 
Universalists persist in launching a: 
strictly sectarian enterprise, they will in- 
vite and deserve failure. 

On Wednesday morning the Mayor of 
Charleston, on behalf of the city, B. Stoney, . 
and J. C. Long; for the church, bade the 
Conference a hearty welcome. To both 
these addresses, the president of the Con- 
ference, George Jalonick, of Dallas, Tex., 
responded. 

That afternoon the Southern branches of 
Women’s Alliances held a separate session 
at which Rev. Minna C. Budleng, field 
secretary, delivered an address; reports 
were made by the various branches repre- 
sented ; and following officers were elected : 
Rev. Laddie Rowlett, Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent; Miss Mary E. Soulé, New Orleans, 
La., vice-president; Mrs. Ann Ferguson, 
New Orleans, La., secretary; Mrs. H. B. 
Gessner, New Orleans, La., treasurer. The 
ministers’ meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., on “The 
Necessity of Modern Bible Study in 
Spreading Liberal Christianity.” 

On Thursday morning, “Building up the 
Home Church, the First Step in Increasing 
the Influence of Religious Liberalism in 
the South,’ was the general topic. Thurs- 
day morning, Rey. J. C. Coleman of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., spoke of the young people’s 
society as a means to building up the home 
church. It was exceedingly interesting 
and inspiring to hear him tell how, in a 
short period of time in Jacksonville, a 
young people’s group had been built up 
from the number of four to about eighty, 
which was having weekly meetings of an 
educational and social nature. This so- 
ciety, although for the most part not 
comprised of members of the church, is 
supplying additions to the membership 
and is bringing about a marked quickening 
of the life of the parish. : 

Rey. G. Theodore Hempelmann of Louis- 
ville, Ky., pointed out that the church 
school furnished the logical means of 
building the home church. There, he held, 
as nowhere else, the opportunity is pre- 
sented, through the natural process of 
growth, to develop a group of liberal people 
held together by a consciousness of respon- 
sibility to a common cause—a group that 
knows what it wants, why it wants this 
and that, and which, furthermore, is pos- 
sessed of the determination to get what 
it wants. 

Rev. Minna C. Budlong showed how the 
Women’s Alliance can function most help- 
fully when it recognizes that it is an in- 
tegral part in the larger organization, the 
church, which can grow and prosper only 
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when each branch functions harmoniously 
with the other branches. She appealed to 
the Alliance branches to back up the min- 
ister whole-heartedly rather than to be 
eritical of his peculiarities and trivial 
shortcomings. Rev. John Brogden of Dal- 
las spoke about the Laymen’s League as 
a builder of the home church. He said 
that the national Laymen’s League has 
given conclusive proof through its mission- 
ary activities, which have brought about 
a quickening of the life of the entire 
denomination, that its proper function is 
that of winning adherents to the liberal 
faith. Therefore he looked upon the 
League as the instrumentality par excel- 
lence for building up the home church. 
Rey. N. Addison Baker of Richmond repre- 
sented the home church as a ship whose 
motive power and direction was supplied 
by the mainsail (the Alliance), the fore- 
sail (the League), the jibs (the Y. P. 
R. U.), and the topsail (the church 
school). 

On each of the three nights of the Con- 
ference there was a service. Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass., delivered a 
series of sermons on “Christianity and 
Manhood,” “Christianity and _ Critics,” 
“Ohristiawity and Builders.” On Wednes- 
day afternoon there was a Communion 


service, with an address by Rey. John C. 
Petrie, Lynchburg, Va. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
passed : 


Wuernas, There is keenly evident an ever- 
increasing need for a field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association to be placed 
in the South, with headquarters in the South, 
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Be it Therefore Resolved that we again peti- 
tion the American Unitarian Association to 
appoint such a person in the immediate or 
near future. 

Whereas, The Southern Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches looks with favor upon the 
establishment of liberal churches in the strate- 
gie places in the Southland, 

Be it Resolved, 1. That we note with satis- 
faction and delight the resolution passed at 
the meeting of the Mid-Southern Federation 
of Religious Liberals, requesting the Universa- 
lists and Unitarians to survey Birmingham, 
Ala., with the purpose in view of establishing 
in-that city a United Liberal Church. And, 
further, we stand ready to assist in such a 
survey and to underwrite such a project to the 
extent of $100, provided such sum is necessary. 
2. That we recommend to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist General 
Convention that all movements, undertaken by 
either of them, to establish new churches in 
the South, be done, whenever possible, as by 
both, the churches to be known as United 
Liberal Churches. 


The following officers were elected for 
one year: C. H. Behre, New Orleans, La., 
president ; Clarendon Bangs, Atlanta, Ga., 
first vice-president; Mrs. J. C. Coleman, 
Jacksonville, Fla., second vice-president ; 
J. C. Long, Charleston, 8.C., third vice- 
president; Rey. G. T. Hempelmann, 
Louisville, Ky., secretary; Rey. L. R. Call, 
Louisville, Ky., treasurer. 

Fifteen churches were represented by 
forty-seven delegates. There were six at- 
tending the conference who came from 
places outside the Southern Conference. 
The next annual meeting will be held in 
New Orleans. 


President Coolidge Praises Ford Hall 


Famous Forum celebrates itself at twentieth anniversary banquet 


ORD HALL FORUM in Boston, Mass., 
that shining champion and exponent of 
the traditional American right of free 
speech, celebrated the close of its 
twentieth season with a notable banquet 
April 17. The anniversary was the occa- 


sion for a flood of tributes, an overwhelm-— 


ing vote of confidence in the Forum’s 
ideals and practices. 

This Forum, which seems to have fallen 
into disfavor with certain super-patriots, 
received an autographed letter of felicita- 
tion and good wishes from President 
Coolidge, and praises for its record from 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller of Massachu- 
setts; Andrew J. Peters, ex-mayor of 
Boston and president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; Roger Babson; 
Edwin D. Mead; Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard; Dean Roscoe Pound of 
the Harvard Law School; Henry T. Claus, 
editor of The Boston Evening Transcript, 
and F. Lauriston Bullard, chief editorial 
writer of The Boston Herald. 

Commendation has also come from time 
to time from such leaders as Cardinal 
O’Connell, Dr. George A. Gordon, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, President William 
H. P. Faunce of Brown University, Rabbis 
Wise and Levi, Prof. David D. Vaughan, 
Miss Margaret Slattery, President Mary 
BE. Woolley of Mount Holyoke College, Miss 


Jane Addams, Prof. Edward A. Steiner, 
David Starr Jordan, Edwin Markham, 
Paul U. Kellogg, Angelo Patri, John 
Dewey, W. HE. B. Du Bois, Bishop 
William F. Anderson, and Bishop William 
Lawrence. 

All this is praise largely for the founder 
and director of the Forum, Dr. George 
W. Coleman, who is also president of 
Babson Institute. He was trained in the 
Society of Christian Endeavor and the 
Baptist Church, serving at one time as 
president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion and early being active in the busi- 
hess management of religious journalism. 
Under his leadership, the Forum has 
achieved dignity, spiritual tone, freedom 
with the proper restraint; it has fostered 
a Christian democratic spirit among its 
patrons; and it has kept ever in mind its 
ultimate purpose—the enrichment and en- 
noblement of human life. It has insisted 
on a free platform, not for the sake of 
freedom alone, but because freedom is the 
only method by which a free people can 
work out their rightful destiny. For most 
of the past year, Dr. Coleman was on a 
tour around the world, and the Forum was 
under the management of his able associ- 
ate director, David K. Niles. 

Of the banquet, Rolfe Cobleigh elas in 
The le light 
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“The banquet, with its record-breaking 
crowd, was a wonderful welcome home to 
Dr. Coleman, and praise of his services to 
and through the Forum rang in all the 
many stirring speeches, which also praised 
the Ford Hall Forum and its purposes. Its 
motto—‘Let there be light,’ its service as 
a free-speech platform—a ‘safety valve,’ 
and as the mother of the modern open 
forum movement, were emphasized. Five 
hundred forums, a majority in churches, 
have developed under the inspiration of 
Dr. Coleman and the influence of Ford 
Hall Forum, the banquet speakers affirmed. 
The largest of them is the one directed by 
Dr. Robert S. Holmes, Baptist layman and 
felicitous toast-master at the banquet. 
Two thousand people attend his forum 
meetings at Daytona Beach, Fla., in an 
auditorium built for the purpose. 

“How typical of the forum movement in 
general and Ford Hall in particular was 
that line of banquet speakers, which in- 
eluded Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
clergy, journalists, educators, a doctor, a 
lawyer, and leaders of business and labor! 
Countee Cullen, the Negro poet, brought 
his tribute in eloquent verse. The Chicago 
opera singer, Miss Clara Shear, brought 
hers in sweet-voiced song. Edwin D. 
Mead, who spoke at the first Forum meet- 
ing, February 23, 1908, was an honored 
guest and inspiring speaker. 

“Reuben Lurie, editor of the Ford ‘Hall 
Forum Bulletin, with gracious compli- 
ments, presented to Dr. Coleman a great 
book containing hundreds of testimonial 
letters in appreciation of the service of Dr. 
Coleman and the Forum. This was a sur- 
prise. Of course Dr. Coleman _ spoke, 
modestly giving generous credit to his as- 
sociates and to all who have contributed 
to the success of the Forum.” 

Of the Ford Hall Forum crowd, thirty- 
four per cent. are foreign-born. Fifty- 
seven per cent. of foreign parentage, 
fifty-seven per cent. Christian, twenty-nine 
per cent. Jewish. 

Mr. Cobleigh continues : 

“Thousands of working people, lacking 
education, have been helped to education 
and good citizenship through the Forum. 
The message of Christian purpose and 
ideals has been given to thousands outside 
the church. Extremists and the ill 
informed of many types have learned 
tolerance, respect, democracy, brotherhood, 
open-minded desire for truth, social justice, 
and reform, with appreciation for music, 
drama, and literature. Patriotism, reli- 
gion, and morality are emphasized, as well 
as the rights and the wrongs of labor 
and capital, and occasionally the ‘class 
struggle.’ 

“While giving a hearing to many men of 
many minds, the Forum is entirely inde- 
pendent and non-partisan. This is all 
highly creditable, not only to Dr. Coleman, 
but to the Forum sponsors, the Boston 
Baptist Social Union, and fittingly honors 
the memory of Daniel Sharp Ford, whose 
money built Ford Hall and made possible. 
Ford Hall Forum. 

“The Ford Hall Forum goes on into the 
eentury as one of the most needed, most 
useful, and most approved yeokont if 
American civilization.” 2 


For a Social Service Policy 
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Los Angeles congregation takes affirmative stand 


FEW WEEKS AGO, Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus of Los Angeles, Calif., asked 
his parishioners of the Unitarian Church 
to give him some information that would 
help him and the parish organization in 
outlining the policy of the church in the 
field of social relations. ] 

There were two things that he especially 
desired to find out: First, how much social 
work the individual members of the con- 
gregation were doing; and second, what 
the members of the congregation thought 
the church, as an institution, should do 
relative to social problems. 

The answers to this questionnaire were 
significant. Two hundred and twenty-one 
individuals replied up to March 31. Of 
these, twenty-two were professional social 
workers, and twenty-nine per cent. of the 
others reported that they were actually 
actively engaged in some form of volun- 
teer work outside of the church itself. In 
addition to this, half the total number 
reported that they were making financial 
contributions to social causes. 

‘Significant as the answers to the first 
section of the questionnaire were, the 
answers of the second part, as to the 
policy of the church, were even more 
illuminating. Ninety-five per cent. of 
those replying indicated that they thought 
that the church ought to take an active 
interest in social problems. Mr. Backus, 
himself, sums up the impression, derived 
from reading these returns, that the 
parishioners of his church desired that it 
should be “a religious center ... with a 
world circumference.” 

In answer to the question as to how the 
church should function socially, the pre- 
ponderant opinion was that this should 
be done through existing social agencies, 
and that the church should perform valu- 
able service in directing individual mem- 
bers to organizations in which they could 
find opportunity for work in accord with 
their own interest and abilities. 

There was a sharp difference of opinion 
as to whether or not the church should 
administer charity among its own mem- 
bers and secure employment for those out 
of work. It seems to me that this is a 
question which depends for its answer very 
largely on the type of social agencies in 
the community, and the equipment of the 
minister and the parish assistants. 

Another question was, Should the church 
establish a department of social science 
to conduct classes, and a forum for the 
study of social problems and to make 
special investigations? A very large ma- 
jority answered in the affirmative. Here, 
too, the answer would depend upon the 
facilities of the city; but there seems to 
be a demand for such organizations even 
in the large and well-organized cities, as 
witnessed by the remarkable growth in 
the various study departments of the Com- 
munity Church, New York City. 

The most decisive and, to my mind, 
hopeful reply was that to the question as 
to whether the minister should preach on 
social economic problems. Only eighteen 
of the two hundred and twenty-one said 


—— 


that he should not. Seventy per cent. said 
that he should, and, in the words of Mr. 
Backus, “many of them were emphatic 
about it, indicating that in their opinion 
the supreme ethical issues are to be found 
here, and that the minister would be 
neglecting his most important field if he 
avoided these subjects.’ A full ninety 


per cent. were agreeable to the study of. 


social questions in the light of religious 
idealism. 

Mr. Backus concludes his report with 
the following paragraph: 


“The net result of the questionnaire is. 


to make the minister aware that he has 
at his disposal valuable material for the 
formulation and execution of a construc- 
tive program along these lines. Less than 
half the questionnaires were returned, but 
a study of a list of those who did not 
answer reveals the fact that many of them 
are just as active in social work as are 
those who did reply, and it seems fair 
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- to assume that the returns indicate the 


general temper of mind of our constitu- 
ency. The next step will be to proceed 
with the organization of a program based 
on the information that the survey has 
made available.” 

In some years of experience in the fields 
of education, social service, and religion, 
it has not been my good fortune to run 
across so intelligent a preliminary step 
in the understanding of the social capaci- 
ties and desires of a parish as that just 
outlined. The results of this study ought 
to lead to much more effective and in- 
telligent organization of the social -forces 
of the church. There were many attempts 
along these lines prior to the war; but in 
view of the new developments in the last 
ten years, the Los Angeles church is under- 
taking a pioneer task and one which might 
well lead the way for decisive accomplish- 
ments. Other churches will do well to 
give to their parishioners an opportunity 
of expressing their social interests and 
desires in connection with their reli- 
gious life. 
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on Coal Strike ~ 


Universalist and Unitarian representatives report the 


economic and social conditions 


HE Metropolitan Federation of the 
Ie uae People’s Religious Union and the 
Metropolitan District Universalist Young 
People’s Christian Union, both of New 
York, recently made a joint investigation 
of conditions in the western Pennsylvania 
coal regions, to secure first-hand informa- 
tion in regard to the coal strike. The 
committee left New York March § by auto- 
mobile and returned March 14, after spend- 
ing -three days in the coal fields. The 
result of their study is embodied in a re- 
port which has been printed in detail. 

The committee consisted of Schroeder 
Boulton of Brooklyn, Unitarian, chairman ; 
LeRoy J. Lange, Brooklyn, Universalist ; 
Albert Pleydell, Plainfield, N.J., Unita- 
rian; Miss Regina Schattner, of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship. 

The committee’s report describes condi- 
tions at the barracks in each camp, where 
the miners live; the general type of the 
strikers and strike-breakers; the picketing 
policy ; and a few specific cases of treat- 
ment accorded strikers. Through inter- 
views with officials of various miners’ re- 
lief agencies, the committee came to the 
conclusion that these were being efficiently 
and conscientiously administered. In- 
cluded among these agencies were the 
United Mine Workers of America, Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Strikers, the Clergymen’s 
and Business Men’s Relief Fund for 
Miners’ Families, Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania and Ohio Relief Com- 
mittee, Red Cross, and Salvation Army. 

As a result of its investigation, the com- 
mittee makes several recommendations to 
young people’s groups. The first is that 
the young people co-operate with the 
Friends in their relief efforts, and send 
donations of food, money, and clothing to 
the Friends’ Relief Committee, Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. It 
also recommends that young people’s 


in Pennsylvania 


groups keep in touch with the strike situa- 
tion, especially through the Washington 
hearings, and devote one or more of their 
meetings to discussions of the strike. Ex- 
pressions of protest or approval sent to 
President Coolidge, the Senator and Rep- 
resentatives of the group making the 
study, and to Chairman Gooding of the 
Senate Strike Investigating Committee, 
were recommended. 

The fundamental economie causes of the 
present state of affairs, as the committee 
analyzed the situation, are summarized in 
the report; and among others named are 
overexpansion of the coal industry, surplus 
labor and heavy labor cost, a shrinking 
market, modern machinery, non-union com- 
petition, unequal freight rates, and lower 
taxes on Southern coal properties. 

The mining towns visited were Castle 
Shannon, Camp No. 2, of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, Coverdale, Russellton, 
Rural Ridge, Harmarville, Acmatonia, 
Harwick, New Kensington, Clymer, Indi- 
anola, Rossiter, and Barnesboro, and the 
committee drove through a number of other 
mining communities. 


South Middlesex Conference 


The annual meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held with the First 
Parish of Lexington, Mass., Sunday, May 
13. The business session will open at four 
o’clock, and the afternoon speaker will be 
Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp, on “Five Days 
and an Education.” The evening session 
will hear Prof. Kirsopp Lake on ‘“Prob- 
lems of the Next Generation.” In arrang- 
ing for this conference, the Executive 
Committee has made some radical depar- 
tures from the custom of the past few 
years, in the hope that interest and at- 
tendance will be greatly increased. 
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E. M. Statler’s Story 


OT A PERSON, but an idea, is the real thing 

lying back of every successful enterprise. A 
person without an idea is nothing. The idea in 
the person is the secret. Ellsworth M. Statler is 
dead, but the idea which made him great, and his 
hotels institutions, lives. The press in praising 
this man has not got at it, so far as we have read. 
They talk about many good things, but they do not 
come to focus on the one white truth, in its inten- 
sity and invincibleness. Mr. Statler believed in the 
principle of service. He conceived it as having 
virtue in itself sufficient to move mountains—which 
meant rearing Olympian buildings to house his 
guests. These became lip-servers in the best sense, 
for they went from city to city telling what they 
had seen and heard and received at his hands. 

One day a writer asked Mr. Statler how he ac- 
counted for his success. “I will tell you a story,” re- 
plied Mr. Statler. ‘Three men were sitting at 
luncheon, talking, talking. One of them, with a snap 
of his finger, called over the waiter, and said sharply, 
‘Take it away! indicating his soup. The waiter, 
with quietness and deftness, took the plate, quite 
cool, in one hand, and the metal tureen, still warm, 
in the other, and withdrew. In a moment he was 
back, with a fresh portion. He served the guest, 
who, pleased, went on with his luncheon.” That 
was all Mr. Statler said. It was enough, except 
for the man who likes the moral. In the Scripture 
there is a saying, “He maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth the rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” That waiter was illustrat- 
ing what seems like a fixed, impartial law, if not in 
the universe, at least in human nature. And that 
is what really matters. 
is. It is true, and it will work anywhere. 
serves is master. 
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It sounds rotarian, and it. 


The Holy Spirit 


Four MEN, speaking separately and without — 


knowledge of one another, were present in the — 


office of THe Recister at different hours on the 
Same day the past week. They all said the same 
thing. One man was a minister of eminence who 
had been to a certain church conference. Another 


was a leader of laymen who fairly travails to get at 


the sources of weakness and of power. The third 
was a preacher who in the past two years has oc- 
cupied more pulpits than any other minister in the 
free fellowship. Of the fourth it may be said he is 
an editor who daily views the whole ecclesiastical 
scene. All Unitarians, what did they say? With 
intensity of feeling, almost with indignation, that 
there is nothing needed so much as spirituality in 
our churches! 

Will the sophisticated scoff, “A Liane bromide, 
a resounding platitude, a commanding generality.” 
Let him say. It is truth. We respond to the au- 
thenticity of it. 

If there is any company of ministers in the world 
who are tempted, by the very genius of liberalism, 
to cerebrate about religion instead of preaching 
religion, it is ourselves. Because we are defenders 
of freedom in thought, because we are bound to 
emphasize ideas, because of the orthodox world of 
church religion in which we live but of which we 
have little part, we have the inquisitive spirit and 
the argumentative temper, and often we lose our 
right to be called ministers of religion—the thing 
itself. We admit that all our trouble is not due to 
doctrinal zeal, but that is much of it. In due pro- 
portion, theology is right, necessary, indispensable. 
But we forget that theology must mediate religion. 
Unless it communicates emotional and spiritual 


qualities, it is poor stuff. Everything we do must 


mediate religion. Ifa man casts off yesterday’s the- 
ology and takes on a new system, the only reason is 
that the old no longer satisfies his soul and the new 
gives him religious power. The whole test is right 
there, and how few there be who meet it! 

This is not a new thing under the sun. When 
Paul stopped at Ephesus on a journey from Athens 
to Corinth, he inquired about the state of the 
church. Things were not quite right. He asked, 
“Have ye received the Holy Spirit since ye be- 
lieved?” ‘We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Spirit,” was the candid reply. 
They had a scholarly preacher by the name of 
Apollos. He had received Alexandrian training, 


was an orator, sincere, earnest, but not successful... 


Two persons in the congregation, with that some- 
thing essential to religion in them, said he had a 
fatal deficiency, and they took him to counsel— 
Aquila and his wife Priscilla, simple but sure 
people. The man listened to them and learned the 
secret, when “they expounded unto him the way of 
God more accurately.” The doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit is very profound, but the reality is obvious. 
It is the spirit that inculcates holiness. It is differ- 
ent from any other spirit—civic, social, racial, fra; 
ternity, college—of which we speak. If it is ina 
church, the church thrives. ; 


q 


than they do.’ 


Should Ministers ResignP 


SHOULD MINISTERS who no longer believe 
literally in the creeds of the churches which 
fey serve resign? Our neighbor, the Editor of The 
Christian Leader, asks this question, and proceeds 
to satisfy himself with an answer of characteristic 
insight, allowance, and spiritual emphasis. In a 
word, he feels they ought to remain where they are. 
A church is more than a creed; and if every time 
aman got a new idea he had to get out of his 
church, it would soon become static and dead. The 


opposition to this answer comes from two sources 


—the Fundamentalists who say churches must not 
change their beliefs, and the progressives who say 
a man ought to be honest and frank, and besides 
he can do more good if he “comes out.” The [di- 
tor comes sympathetically to the defense of the 
men whose honesty is aspersed, and thinks, too, 
that the man does more good remaining in ortho- 
doxy than the critic understands. On the other 
hand, praise is given to the “warriors of truth.” 
But they might be more cheerful and give more 
credit for progress in thought among the. orthodox 
And then modesty—how good it is 
in the face of so much truth to be learned, so many 
scholars who surpass the achievements of liberals. 
The Editor says he would “let men decide for them- 
selves where they can best serve, give them a glad 
hand if they want to come with us, and our help 


and appreciation if they do not.” 


We find that attitude agreeable. The kindliness 
of it is warm sunshine to the soul of many a min- 
ister who lives in great shadows of silence and un- 
certainty. If we differ at all, it is in the concep- 
tion of our duty as not first to the church but to 


religion itself, and to the people who sit over-long 


in this very static religion of which the Editor com- 
plains. We have no interest in getting orthodox 
ministers to leave their pulpits. Many would 
gladly leave. But we do bend our minds and send 


forth our words to them that they may speak those 


words of life, of new life-giving doctrine, that burn 
in their hearts but too much die there, cinder and 
ashes. The name of such is legion. We cannot see 
how the Kingdom can come unless they bring it. 
It is not automatic, this spiritual growth in truth 
and freedom. It comes of the volition of men; it 
requires culture, and courage also. Each man must 
be his own conscience. He knows if he is honest. 
He has a hard time with himself, and there is great 
need of kindness toward him, fer a perplexity in re- 
ligion, especially when religion is a man’s profession 
and the livelihood of his family, is among the great- 
est of trials. 


A Baptist Testing 


HESE VIGOROUS BAPTISTS have another 

problem on their hands. It is not as grave as 
the issue called Fundamentalism, which was born 
and named among them, to spread like a simoon 
dividing the whole religious world. But it is nota 
trivial thing. Freedom of speech is the issue. lord 
Hall Forum in Boston, which has just celebrated a 
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memorable twenty years of activity, is in trouble. 
It is in effect a, Baptist forum, though it has ele- 
ments of independence also. It meets in Ford Hall, 
a Baptist institution, and the Baptist Social Union 
has partial supervision. The chief person identified 
with the Forum is its founder and continuing 
leader, George W. Coleman, a leading Baptist lay- 
man. Through two decades all of the noted and 
great leaders of every variety of thought in public 
affairs, religious, social, industrial, economic, edu- 
cational, literary, and racial, have spoken from its 
platform to an abiding audience which is like a 
family, though it slowly changes in personnel with 
the years. They call themselves “Ford Hall Folks.” 

It got into somebody’s head, while Mr. Coleman 
was sailing the Pacific Ocean on a trip around the 
world, that the Forum was “radical,” and God 
forbid that any ideas that were not as orthodox as 
Fundamentalism itself should be uttered on a plat- 
form built and paid for by a great Baptist layman, 
Daniel Sharp Ford. He gave the hall and an en- 
dowment for the benefit of many things, including 
the education of the workingman in such truths as 
would help him to be a better citizen and Christian. 
Freedom in the truth, with distinguished spokes- 
men for truth and freedom and with expert knowl- 
edge, seemed reasonable enough till this recent 
pother. Now twenty-six men of the Baptist Social 
Union must decide whether the Forum can stay or 
must get out. It does seem too bad. What wild, 


-destructive radicals are such people as Edward A. 


Filene, Dallas Lore Sharp, Andrew J. Peters, 
former Mayor of Boston, Rabbi Harry Levi, Angelo 
Patri, Bishop William Lawrence, Margaret Deland, 
Edwin Markham, Countee Cullen, and. Henry. T. 
Claus. 

We say, with all respect and quietness, that ina 
time like this, when there are so many noisome fools 
about, railing against the love of liberty, the truth 
which makes men free, the spiritual passion that 
gives Jesus his place as the brother of men, we 
expect our highly respected friends of the Social 
Union to do the thing that they could carry with 
high heart straight to the presence of Mr. Ford 
himself, and to Roger Williams, and to their Lord 
Christ. 


Honor for Valor 


MONG HIS COLLEAGUES of the church press 
there is happiness and pride that Dr. Lewis 
Oliver Hartman, Editor of Zion’s Herald, has been 
chosen first among the delegates from New [Eng- 
land to the quadrennium of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. On the balloting his, name was re- 
turned ahead of all the rest elected, a signal honor 
for one who is utterly courageous and outspoken 
on all of the problems of his denomination and on 
all the spiritual issues of the day. In church 
journalism there is no one who lives more con- 
tinually in the field of danger than Dr. Hartman, 
as becomes a true editor; and see how his valor 
and prophetic sanity have this fitting albeit re- 
markable reward! 
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The Critic’s Ideals 


In a recent issue of The Saturday Review of Literature, the editor, Mr. 
Henry Seidel Canby, offers this timely statement of the ideals to be fol- 
lowed by every book reviewer: “Certainly one desires actual criticism, and 


even drastic criticism, of current literature—without fear or favor. 


But 


a Donnybrook Fair, for the mere sake of the exhilaration in shillelah-play, 
is quite another matter. As it is, there is always & tendency toward intoler- 
ance, on the part of both the Right and of the Left, in the literary field. 
And prejudice that deals in sweeping dismissals is not criticism at all... . 
There are advocates of the principle that open warfare ‘clears the air.’ 
Sometimes it does; but fundamentally the business of criticism is to be 


constructive rather than combative. . . 


half-baked criticism. . 


common sense should be profound. 


respecter of persons, but a thorough respecter of strict justice. 
are necessities in all critical work.” 


Courage and honesty .. . 


Sound Sense on the Family 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 


By Willystine 
New York: The Century Company. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY. 
Goodsell. 


In his recent book, Companionate Mar- 
riage, Judge Lindsey brought forcibly to 
the attention of the American people the 
chaotic state of our sex and family rela- 
‘tionships. In reading Companionate Mar- 
riage, however, one is impressed by its 
sensationalism, lack of concrete historical 
and scientific material, and the author’s 
habit of jumping to hasty conclusions. 
Professor Goodsell, equally progressive, 
has avoided these pitfalls. She is a social 
scientist and not a publicist. Miss Good- 
sell’s approach is that of an historian; 
Judge Lindsey’s approach is emotional and 
sensational; and yet it is fair to assume 
that for a thousand people who will read 
Judge Lindsey’s outpourings, less than ten 
will take the pains to study carefully 
what. someone with more authority has to 
say on the same subject. The reasons for 
this do not lie entirely with the intel- 
lectual laziness of the American public; 
they are in part, at least, to be found in 
the heaviness of some of the material 
presented by Miss Goodsell. The book is 
written as a text, and lacks the emotional 
drive which is behind whatever Judge 
Lindsey writes. Part of the blame should 
go to the publishers. The binding of the 
book emphasizes that it is a text and one 
of a series; and in addition, the title is 
utterly lacking in imaginative appeal. 
Despite these lacks, Miss Goodsell has 
made a genuine contribution to the study 
of family life. The book is one which 
should be on the shelves of every teacher 
or minister who pretends to discuss intelli- 
gently the situation of the modern family. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
first, an “Historical Background” of the 
family; secondly, the ‘Social Conditions 
Reacting upon the Family”; third, and 
most important, “Individualism and the 
Family; and last is a brief summary and 


. ‘Devastating’ criticism is usually 


. . True criticism is, in truth, an arduous business. 
It should be a highly disciplined performance. 
standards susceptible of growth and inclusiveness. 


The critic must preserve 
His fundamental 
In the best sense, he should be no 


eee 


attempt at prophecy dealing with the 
“Child and the Family of the Future.” 

The historical background is brief but, 
on the whole, satisfactory, especially the 
chapters dealing with the primitive and 
patriarchal families. It is especially 
gratifying to find a book, intended for 
general use, which discusses the unfavor- 
able influences of Christianity on mar- 
riage and the position of woman. 

The second section is, on the whole, the 
least satisfactory, and seems as though it 
belonged in a book of social pathology 
rather than in one primarily concerned 
with normal family life. Such subjects 
as the “Immigrant Family,” “Public Aid 
to Mothers,” “Prostitution,” and ‘“TIlle- 
gitimacy,” while of considerable value, 
are treated at such length that they 
rather change the emphasis of the rest of 
the book. 

It is in the third section, dealing with 
the ‘“‘Woman Movement,” “Married Women 
and Careers,” “Individualism and the 
Marriage Rate,” “Birth Control,’ “Di- 
vorce,” and “Freedom in Love” that Miss 
Goodsell does her best work and brings in 
entirely new material. Too much of the 
previous chapters is simply a “rehash” 
of the material which appeared before in 
her book, “The Family as a Social and 
Educational Institution.” In this third 
section the author deals with the same 
facts as confront Judge Lindsey and Mrs. 
Bertrand Russell. Her history of the 
woman movement is brief but, at least, 
suggestive; and her treatment of ‘“Married 
Women and Careers” is one of the best 
the reviewer has seen anywhere. She 
does not feel that there is a menace to the 
family in the employment of women; 
rather, the reverse. She frankly accepts 
birth control as a condition which already 
exists. : 

Neither is she disturbed by the growing 
divorce rate; her conclusion is: “. . . Di- 
vorce is not essentially an evil, but an 
indication of maladjustment. Social and 
economic conditions, scientific knowledge, 
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and religious and moral ideas have 


changed so rapidly within two genera- 
tions that the family has not been able 
to adapt itself to the altered conditions. 
The result is conflict and misery within 
the home and the ever increasing fre- 
quency of divorce. America has more 
broken marriages than any other nation, 
because it is still a young and forward- 
looking country, the essence of whose 
creed is the belief that everyone has a 
right to be happy if his happiness does 
not encroach upon another’s rights. It 
follows as a logical corollary that when 
human beings have made grievous mis- 
takes in their choice of mates they should 
be released from their yokes that have 
become hateful in order that they may 
seek (and perhaps find) happiness in a 
wiser choice. From this point of view, 
divorce is a sign of the increasing faith 
of mankind in the beneficent effects of 
the liberation of personality. Hven though 
the extension of human freedom may cost 
the price of a mounting tide of divorces, 
some of which are secured for frivolous or 
ignoble reasons, society stands ready to 
pay the cost. For every forward step in 
the liberation of mankind from shackling 
customs has been attended by an un- 
worthy use of the new liberty on the part 
of the minority.” i 

On the other hand, she is not an ad- 
vocate of free love. Her reason for this 
is based on the feeling that “mere mating” 
is not the whole of love, and that the 
“deepest spiritual needs of humanity are 
frustrated when one powerful impulse of 
nature leaps into the saddle and rides 
mankind.” 

specially interesting is her emphasis 
on the new type of family education based 
on the increased knowledge of child 
psychology. This chapter should be read 
and reread by every parent who desires 
to perform his or her duties satisfactorily. 
The concluding chapter, “The Family in 
the Future,” discusses the legal, economic, 
and social reforms and changes that are 
necessary if a monogamic family is going 
to survive. 
with a good deal of opposition, is her de- 
mand for complete economic emancipation 
of women, married and unmarried. She 
has no use for the idea that “the true 
work of all women lies in the pursuit of 
their ancient tasks in the home,” and 
states categorically that “every woman 
that is a financial dependent is to a con- 
siderable extent unfree.’ Another and 
most necessary reform is the education of 
husbands and fathers. 

The concluding paragraphs in the book 
deal with experiments in new forms of 
marriage and sex morals. While frankly 
in favor of monogamy, the author is not 
in any sense antagonistic to experiments 
along other lines; in fact, she believes 
they are inevitable in the present changing 
conditions. 
companionate marriage, and believes that 
“in the course of time, when public 
opinion is more soundly informed, it may 
be brought to sanction companionate mar- 
riage and divorce by mutual consent, in 
the interests of a finer sex morality.” 

Miss Goodsell’s concluding sentence: 
“Not authority but comprehending love 


One reform, which will meet ° 


She is quite hospitable toward . 


’ prove the cement of the family that 
_ is to be,” deserves incorporation into every 
_ marriage ceremony and might well be in- 
_ scribed in letters of gold over the threshold 
of every new home. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that 
there is much worth while in Miss Good- 
sell’s book. At the same time, we have 
not yet the final word on the modern 
family life. There is still an opportunity 
for someone to yvitalize the factual mate- 
rial and the generous idealism which this 
book, and others like it, contain. But who- 
ever does so will be under deep obligation 
to those who, like Miss Goodsell, have 
accumulated material and dared to ex- 
press opinions about that most intimate and 
important social institution, the family. 


Where is the Better Country? 


By Dallas Lore 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THe Better COUNTRY. 
Sharp. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Sharp has done it again. He has 
written a characteristic book, full of his 
own philosophy, with quaint, curious com- 
ments on men and things. After twenty- 
three years of successful but monotonous 
teaching of college English, with his boys 
grown up or at school, he and his wife 
escape from routine and from Mullein 
Hill in Hingham, and set out in their car 
in quest of the better country. Their quest 
takes them from Hingham all the way 
across the continent to Santa Barbara, and 
leads to all sorts of adventures and ex- 
periences, from lecturing here and there, 
getting stuck in Iowa mud, meeting cow- 
boys and Indians and all kinds of scenery, 
to say nothing of the interesting human 
types they ran across. Mr. Sharp is 
quizzical, occasionally cynical—‘No one 
can do anything for the good of college 
freshmen”; but always he is challenging. 
The car in which the quest was made is 
also an important member of the explor- 
ing expedition. Ordinarily it behaves like 
a faithful slave, but once in a while it 
becomes temperamental, though it never 
entirely lies down on its job of taking its 
owners from the Atantiec to the Pacific. 
Do they find the better country? ‘To an- 
swer that question would be to give away 
the secret. Read the book, find out for 


yourself, and enjoy the process, as this: 


reviewer did. E. F. 


Jesus in Poetry 


“GENTLEMEN—THE Kine!” A Book or INn- 
TRODUCTION. By John Owenham. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 75 cents. 

John Oxenham’s poetry needs no bush. 
Any work of his is certain of a hearty 
welcome from a wide circle of readers. 

_ Already, he has made for himself a public 
sure to hail with delight any work of his 
that finds its way into print. His latest 
production is a little book of verse con- 
taining a succession of poems, some in 
rime, many in blank verse, picturing the 
life of Christ from the Master’s boyhood 
in Nazareth to his resurrection, and be- 
yond. They are written in language re- 
markable for its simple dignity and sin- 

cere feeling. Some of the passages have 
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noble beauty. None fall short of their 
lofty theme. Among them, ministers will 
find much quotable material. So well is 
the work done that its popularity is likely 
to equal that of the author’s Bees in 
Amber, All’s Well, and The Hidden Years. 
A book admirably fitted for use as a 
manual of private devotion. A.R. H. 


Our Mother Tongue 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR AND HANDBOOK OF AMBRICAN USAGE. By 
Maurice H. Weseen. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $4.50. 

For parents and teachers daily exposed 
to the questions and dogmatisms of chil- 
dren with regard to their mother tongue, 
this book could be an unmixed blessing. 
Of course it contains much more than 
could be of use to any one person. It 
will be helpful to the most advanced 
students of grammar, rhetoric, and the 
refinements of composition used in poetry. 
If one has an affection for words and 
phrases, if he likes to have at least a 
smiling acquaintance with the words still 
on probation as slang or colloquial, that 
later on may be admitted to full citizen- 
ship or dropped into oblivion as unservice- 
able, he will delight in turning over the 
pages at random. If he has been a rebel 
against the authoritarian control speech 
he will gladly discover that Professor 
Weseen follows the example of modern 
grammarians and lexicographers who are 
content to register current use as good, 
colloquial, or slang. It should prove a 
partial substitute for the discipline ac- 
quired by a public speaker who must 
speak with accuracy and effectiveness; 
whose speech must not be capable of mis- 
interpretation, and in which sound and 
sense must find a happy adjustment. 

W. F. G. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THACHING INTERMEDIATES IN THE CHURCH 
ScHoot. By Alma Stanley Sheridan. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. $1.00. 

A textbook in the Standard Leadership 
Training Curriculum, sponsored by the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. The author is wise and resourceful, 
and has made a book which will be of 
great value to all teachers of intermediates. 
With each chapter goes a set of practical 
problems growing out of its material. 
Most of the author’s illustrations grow out 
of her own teaching experience, and are 
both vivid and enlightening. The book is 
commended cordially. E. F. 


By Sophia Cleugh. New 
$2.00. 


Jeanne Margot, a ragged little girl who 
took care of the cow and geese of a peas- 
ant uncle, husband of “good-natured 
Louison Petipon,’’ becomes disgusted with 
the flat, uneventful peasant life, as it is 
lived out in the country on the Paris road. 
In time the reader discovers that noble 


JEANNE Marcor. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


blood flows in the veins of Jeanne—and . 


the plot begins to develop. It is a plot of 
intrigue enough, has strength in its transi- 
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tions, and comprises good dialogue; but 
the action is slow. The book is not one to 
read through at a sitting. It does not hold 
the reader with the intensity of its situa- 
tions. However, it is well and thought- 
fully written, as those familiar with the 
other two novels of Mrs. Cleugh might 
conclude. At all events, one is not in- 
sulted with bland sex revelations and a 
dialogue that reveals nothing but the pas- 
sion complex. Jeanne Margot really “gets 
one.” She is vivacious, daring, a girl of 
action and spirit, with that indefinable 
thing, personality, which carries many a 
novel to success, though it may have de- 
fects of conception and workmanship. 
Mrs. Cleugh depends for her reputation 
upon sanely written, wholesome stories. 
That the public likes her method was 
proved in the instance of Matilda, Gover- 
ness of the English, and of Ernestine 
Sophie. Her method of writing will not 
produce literary sensations; it does, never- 
theless, result in worth-while fiction. 
E. H. 0. 


Was Jesus INFLUENCED BY BUDDHISM? By 
Dwight Goddard. Thetford, Vt. 


If you would enjoy reading the volume, 
send word to the author, and at your 
request he will send you a copy. ‘The 
volume is, “A Comparative Study of the 
Lives of Jesus and Gautama.” 


HH. FB. 
THe Creator Spirit. By Dr. Charles £. 
Raven. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 


The author labors to make it clear that 
there are many in our modern world who 
can say with Paul, ‘We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy 
Spirit.” The discussion of the theme leads 
him to speak of the relation of science 
and religion, one showing the truth as 
revealed in the authoritative word and the 
manifestations of the life in conduct. He 
sees the overthrow of the philosophy of 
materialism in recent days, urging that 
this means the emergence of the emphasis 
on the spirit as a factor in creation. The 
book carefully presents the entire subject 
of the creative forces, biology and psy- 
chology, illuminating the world in which 
we live to-day, and traces the ideas we 
see back to their expression in ancient 
literature. The book is carefully thought 
out, and persuasively presents old texts 
and literature. It is a trustworthy ex- 
pression of English thought and life. 

H. F. B. 


Books Received 


THE COMPLETE SAYINGS OF JESUS. Assembled 
and Arranged in Sequence. By Arthur Hinds. 
Williamsburg, Mass: D. H, Pierpont and Com- 
pany. Siaty cents. 


New Voices. An Introduction to Contem- 
porary Poetry. By Marguerite Wilkinson. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


One of the best considerations of modern 
verse. First published in 1919. Now 
brought up to date by the addition of a 
chapter dealing with recent poetry, includ- 
ing many specimens. 
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DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“What’ll we do next Saturday?’ Joan 
Leslie inquired idly, as they were strol- 
ling home from Junior High after a ball 
game which their class had won. Six 
girls—the Jolly Neighbors, one father 
ealled them. 

Rose Raynor tossed back her fair curls 
and laughed. Rose was always laughing. 
“T’ll treat the one at lunch to-morrow that 
thinks up something new to do Saturday,” 
she offered recklessly. “Even if I have to 
borrow the money from her to do it.” 

The financial affairs of the six friends 
might often have been frenzied except for 
sensible little Connie McKim with her 
level Seotch head. 

“Well,” remarked brown-eyed Joan, 
“there’s very little we haven’t done this 
winter and spring on ‘Our Day.’” That 
is what the girls called Saturday, their 
day of freedom. “We've hiked up the 
cafion and had a campfire lunch. We’ve 
attended basketball games, and seen the 
best shows when our allowances were 
able.” 

‘Don’t forget the snowy Saturday Aunt 
Bab took us to her cottage in Indian 
Hills,” put in Babs Terris. 

“Oh, that was a whole nestful of larks!”’ 
enthused Roberta Fielding. “Such skiing 
and tobogganing—though I still limp a 
little when I remember the spills I had.” 

‘Daddy says we’re the ‘celebratingest’ 
girls he knows,” laughed Joan. “He says 
we've remembered every holiday in the 
calendar, including Ground Hog Day and 
April Fool’s.” 

“I wish we could go a-Maying if it’s 
nice next Saturday.” Babs’s blue eyes 
sparkled. “The Scouts’ are hiking to their 
cabin up Mariposa Creek. Can’t we 
manage to get invited somewhere in the 
hills for the week-end? Rose, you know 
some people who have a hotel at Strontia 
Springs.” 

“Oh, they’re still in California,’ Rose 
dimpled mischievously. 

They had come to the parting of the 
ways, but who wanted to go indoors when 
the birds warbled spring arias and the 
fresh green leaves danced for gladness? 

“I guess you’ve forgotten something,” 
said Connie in her soft, shy voice. “I’d 
like to make a motion.” 

“Make as many as you like.’ Five 
pairs of curious eyes fastened unwinkingly 
on earnest little Connie, who had evi- 
dently forgotten to grow since she was ten. 
“What's on your mind, Annie Laurie?” 
jested Joan; while Rose laughed, “I 
gather by the way she looks that it’s 
something we ought to do. Don’t you go 
and spoil ‘Our Day,’ Connie, or we'll 
mob you!” 

Connie flushed, and glanced from one to 
another uncertainly. Something had been 
on her mind ever since she learned that 
song their class was to sing on Sunday. 


Please Day 


“You know what next Sunday is— 
Mother’s Day,” reminded Connie soberly. 
“And we're to sing and usher at the morn- 
ing service and give out carnations.” 

At the blank look on five faces she 
stammered eagerly, “I—it seemed to me 
that we’ve done as we pleased on Satur- 
days for months. And I thought—maybe 
it would be fair to turn about.” 

“IT do believe this child is after the 
treat I offered!’ MRose’s eyes danced, but 
she didn’t laugh. “Whatever you’ve 
thought of, I’m for it.” 

Suddenly each girl recalled the simple 
song they were to practice again Friday 
evening for the Mother’s Day service. 


God thought to give the sweetest thing 
In His almighty power 

To earth; and, deeply pondering, 
What it should be, one hour, 

In fondest joy and love of heart 
Outweighing every other, 

He moved the gates of Heaven apart, 
And gave to earth—a mother! 


“Let’s sleep on it and compare ideas, if 
any, tomorrow,” suggested Babs. “You're 
right, Connie. It is high time we cele- 


brated by giving someone else a treat, es-~ 


pecially our mothers.” 

The result of incorporating ideas was 
soon the sensation of the neighborhood. 
Each girl broke the news the following 
afternoon. | 

-“You are to have all day Saturday to 
yourself,’ Babs told her mother excitedly. 
We made up a new holiday ourselves, and 
it’s ‘Do-As-You-Please Day’ for you.” 

At the odd look on her Mother’s face, 
Babs hurried on with dramatic fervor. 

“We're all doing it this exact minute— 
all six of us. We made it up to tell at the 
same time, just as the clock struck five.” 

“Proving that in ‘union there is 
strength’?”’ twinkled Mrs. Ferris. 

Certainly the decree of the Jolly Neigh- 
bors caused mothers to run a gamut of 
emotions — surprise, amusement, frank 
doubt. But each mother ended up with 
the grateful feeling which Babs'’s mother 
expressed. 

“Well, my dear, I see you mean it, and 
I, for one, am strongly in favor of it. A 
whole day to do asI please!” Shelaughed 
a bit shakily. “That is one temptation I 
shall not resist.” 

Naturally, there were afterthoughts— 
two of them being Babs’s irrepressible 
twin brothers, who were a handful even 
when they slept, their harassed father de- 
clared; for Ted sometimes walked in his 
sleep, and Tommy fel] out of bed regularly. 

“T hope you realize the boys are plan- 
ning a circus for Saturday afternoon,” 
Babs’s mother reported with a rueful 
smile. “If it rains, they'll simply move 
all the neighborhood children and animals 
to the basement and carry on.” 
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Babs groaned inwardly, but what she 


said was, “It isn’t going to rain. Besides, 
T’ll ask Daddy if they can’t do their worst 
in the barn loft. Thank goodness, it isn’t 
an up-to-date garage! Secretly, Babs’s 
courage curled up inside her. 

Across the avenue Rose had dropped her 
bomb, and her mother showed no signs 
of shell-shock. 

“If you expect me to regret with 
thanks,” pretty Mrs. Raynor laughed, like 
Rose, “I’m going to disappoint you. It’s 
the nicest gift anyone has offered me 
lately, and I appreciate it.” 

“This means, I suppose’—she surveyed 
her care-free daughter with a shade of 
doubt, “that the usual Saturday work goes 
on, while I imitate the unworried grass- 
hopper and drop all responsibility.” 

“It is ‘Do-As-You-Please Day’ for you, 
Mother,” repeated Rose, though a discon- 
certing film of her mother’s Saturday 
activities unreeled before her mind, leay- 


Our Heroes 


Here’s a hand to the boy who has 
courage 
To do what he knows to be right; 
When he falls in the way of temptation, 
He has a hard battle to fight. 
Who strives against self and his com- 
rades 
Will find a most powerful foe; 
All honor to him if he conquers— 
A cheer for the boy who says “No!” 


There’s many a battle fought daily, 
~The world knows nothing about; 
There’s many a brave little soldier 
Whose strength puts a legion to rout. 
And he who fights sin single-handed 
Is more of a hero, I say, 

Than he who leads soldiers to battle, - 
And conquers by arms in the fray. 
Be steadfast, 
tempted, 
To do what you know to be right ; 
Stand firm by the colors of manhood, 
And you will o’ercome in the fight. 

“The right,” be your battle-cry ever, 
In waging the warfare of life; 
And God, who knows who are the heroes, 
Will give you the strength for the 
strife. 


my boy, when you’re 


—Phoebe Cary. 


Sentence Sermon 


Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart.—1 Kings. iii. 9. 


ing her dizzy. But if the other five could 
do it, she could. She was never strong 
on cleaning, but Lizzie Kellems would 
be on hand as usual, and Rose would 
pursue her mother’s schedule to the last 
linty corner, the furthest unwelcome cob- 
web! Her father had hinted lately that 
Rose ought to know more of housekeeping. 
When he was thirteen, the work he did! 
And girls of Rose’s age used to know how 
to cook and sew and run a house as 
eapably as their mothers! 

The great day of experiment came, and 
six Jolly Neighbors screwed up their reso- 
lution to top notch and, to some degree, 
experienced the sort of Saturday their 


mothe used to. Not the sort of 
7 ‘Saturday. the girls had been enjoying, 
week in and out—a gay, girlish day of fun 
and recreation. On the contrary. There 
were responsibilities galore, though every 
mother knows these had been reduced as 
far as possible to next to their lowest 
terms. Mothers are like that. ; 
At Joan Leslie’s house things went 
fairly smoothly, for Joan was naturally 
domestic and had helped since she could 
toddle solemnly after her mother’s vacuum 
sweeper with her own toy sweeper. Joan’s 
mother took small Sonny and caught a 
-nine-o’clock interurban for Grandmother’s, 
thirty miles in the hills. A perfect day 
for Joan’s nature-loving mother! 

Likewise, at Roberta’s, the usual Satur- 
day schedule was not violently disarranged. 
Roberta had an older sister, and between 
them the household machinery whirred 
on to the end of a weary but successful 
day. Mrs. Fielding had departed for a 
blissful day’s shopping in the city, topped 

off with a concert that night. 

Quiet Connie, who had promoted this 
new holiday for mothers, did not get off 
as easily as she deserved or expected. Her 
father and mother went away for a day’s 
golfing and motoring together, pleased as 
youngsters. ' ; 

“It’s going to be easy,” Connie thought, 
“thanks to Mother’s cleaning yesterday, 
and more thanks to Aunt Mary’s asking 
us there to Sunday dinner. I'll tidy up 
those closets mother sighs over, and get 
the old magazines ready to give away. 
I’m dying to get at that cooky recipe 
Cousin Ellen sent me and—” 

The phone interrupted her pleased so- 
liloquy. It was her brother, Malcolm. He 
and a chum were just catching a bus 
from the college town. They would pop 
out home for supper and— “Tell mother 
to have steak and strawberry shortcake 
if she loves me.” 

Bang! Malcolm had hung up. Connie 
sat down weakly. She hadn’t counted on 
supper for two husky fellows with man- 
sized appetites. Steak—well, she knew 
how to cook it right. But shortcake! 

“T’ll make that shortcake!” Connie’s 
eyes flashed. She studied her mother’s 
favorite recipes, and even consulted Aunt 

- Mary. And as for what Malcolm thought 
of it— ‘ 

“It’s a peach of a strawberry short- 
cake,” he approved over his second help- 
ing. “Sis, you’re some chef.” 

Malcolm’s chum was equally enthusi- 
astiec over the simple, appetizing meal. 
Connie’s little face, red as the tomato 
salad, flushed a deeper shade with modest 
satisfaction. 

“But I had the hectic-est day of all!” 
moaned Babs when the Jolly Neighbors 
compared notes after a beautiful Mother’ s 
Day. 

“One thing, it didn’t rain, so the twins 
and their cohorts stayed out in the great 
open spaces. But, my dears, if anyone 


ever deserved a Red Cross decoration! I 
was a rescue party of one. Those boys 
did everything but break their necks. I 


Was bandaging wrists and ankles and 
black eyes and dabbing on arnica; though 
’ preferred mercurochrome because it 
’em look bloodier.” 


‘with folks. 
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In the midst of the gale of laughter 
which was the only expression of sym- 
pathy, Babs demanded in disgust, “And 
what do you suppose Mother did to cele- 
brate her holiday? Took an armful of 
magazines and a basket of mending, and 
retired upstairs to the sun porch! Did 
you ever? Said it was the one thing she 
longed to do. The tumult and the shout- 
ing didn’t bother her a bit. I—think she’s 
twin deaf! So”— Babs ended up—‘I took 
her lunch up to her, and pretended she 
was resting in a high-class sanitarium. 
And goodness knows, she needs to.” 

“Well, if your mothers enjoyed it as 
much as mine did,’ said Rose, “we'll 
encore the day before long. After all I 
learned Saturday, I’ve decided one holiday 
a year for mothers isn’t enough. And 
wasn’t Dad proud of my cookies! I meant 
them for hermits, but they turned out to 
be rocks! See page 56 of my cook book.” 

Even Babs the desperate agreed that 
it would bear repeating, though it wore 
her to a shadow. So that neighborhood 
at least established a precedent in extra 
holidays; and Rose’s father doesn’t speak 
so often or so pointedly now about the 
good old days when girls were super- 
efficient housekeepers. 

[All rights reserved] 


te 
It’s Hard 


MARJORIE DILLON 
When spring has come with all its birds 
And blossoms everywhere, 
When fields and woods are fresh and 
green, 
And gardens bloom so fair, 
It’s hard to sit inside at desks, 
And puzzle over sums! 
But ... pitch right in and do your best 
Till jolly Junetime comes! 


oo 
A Dos’s Life 


MARTHA YOUNG 


“Dog was a wild woods creature once,” 
said Black Mammy of the Alabama Plan- 
tation. 

The Little Boy who sat beside Mammy 
on the steps of the latticed kitchen gallery 
looked with questioning wonder into the 
faithful eyes of his own loyal little dog. 

“It was many a long day ago.” Mammy 
was doubtless answering the Boy’s look 
in a way the dog could not. “No Dog has 
been a wild woods creature in a long, long 
time. Dog, even in those old days, got 
tired of being wild and took to staying 
around folks’ houses and eating cooked 
victuals. More than that, Dog hunted his 
old-time fellow friends of the wild woods 
Now he had got tired of being 
a tame creature, and decided he’d be wild 
again. He slipped away from the folks 
and ran as fast as he could, and didn’t stop 
till he came to the big woods. Right there 
he ran up on Rabbit. Rabbit was scared 
almost to death, Dog came on him so 
slick, and away ran Rabbit as fast as he 
could go. 

“Dog called: ‘Stop, Rabbit, stop! 
your old-time friend. 


I’m 
My hunting days 
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are over. I am wild again.’ Rabbit ran 
faster, and called back as he ran: ‘You 
call me your friend? For borrow or lend?’ 
Dog sat down ready to ery, Rabbit had 
run from him so fast. 

“But never mind, along came Fox. Dog 
ran to Fox, barking: ‘Stop, Cousin Fox, 
stop! I’m going to change all my ways; 
from this time wild I stays.’ Fox called: 
‘Cousin or friend, all that depend. If you 
are wild again’ I'll run a mile again.’ Off 
ran Fox. Dog sat down on his haunches 
and wondered how can a beast that has 
been tame get wild again, like he am, 

“Then here came Coon. Dog was so 
glad to see another friend of the woods 
days and ways, he gave a quick jump to 
Coon, barking : ‘Oh, Coon, I’m glad to meet 
you so soon.’ Off went Coon, calling back: 
‘I no need to fear, maybe; but Dog, don’t 
you come near me!’ Dog ran after Coon 
fast as he could: ‘Wait, Coon, please and 
pray! I have got wild again to-day!’ 
Coon was up a tree soon as he could 
climb one, and he called down: ‘You hunt 
so hard when you tame, we can’t trust you 
till you’re lame!’ Dog sat down to ponder: 
‘How can a beast that wants to be wild 
again get received in old friends’ den?’ 

“Along come ’Possum. Dog leaped right 
beside that slow fellow, and barked: 
‘*Possum, I’m wild again to-day!’ ’Possum 
grinned, and said: ‘I got no time to stay!’ 
Dog was so close to Possum there wasn’t 
anything for Possum to do but roll over 
and play dead like ’Possums do, and he 
kept grinning, like Possums do grin. Dog 
got mad at ’Possum’s grinning, and said: 
‘Do you grin at me?’ ’Possum said: ‘T 
grin at Man coming. Yonder he. Dog 
did not want to go back to folks’ house, 
so he looked quick to see where the Man 
be. No sooner had Dog turned to look 
than ’Possum was gone. Not a wild woods 
beast would be friends with Dog because 
he had hunted all so hard when he was 
at folks’ house. Dogs nor folks can make 
good friends out of those they have 
treated bad.” 


A game may be made out of this story by 
Teacher or Playground Leader. Bach child will 
choose which animal to impersonate: Rabbit, 
Fox, Coon, ’Possum. These will hide about 
the room or playground. The child playing 
the part of Dog will run about the room or 
playground ealling: “I am wild again. I am 
not going to hunt or harm my old-time friends 
of the wild wood.” One by one the children 
who take parts of forest animals will show 
themselves to Dog, and the preceding dialogues 
will follow. Dog finding it impossible to re- 
new friendship with the animals he had hunted, 
will stretch himself on the floor or ground. 
The “Animals” will stand afar off, and shake 
heads in distrust of a hunter of beasts who 
professes to be wild again. 


Secrets 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 


Voices whisper in the wind, 
“Spring is coming, coming!” 
Bluebirds sing on leafless trees, 
“It’s surely coming, coming!” 


Children echo the refrain, 
“Spring is coming, coming! 
Summer's really on the way, 
And bees will soon be humming!” 
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League Council Nominations 


The following representative Unitarian 
laymen have been nominated to serve for 
three years on the Council of the Laymen’s 
The balloting is by mail, and the 
results will be announced at the time of 


League. 


the League’s annual meeting, May 21. 


Richard Billings, All Souls Church, New 


York City: 


railroad president, business 


man, former honorary vice-president of 
the League. 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Center Harbor, 
N.H.: 
Hampshire State Conference, former mem- 
ber of the Council of the League. 
Charles F. Dowd, Toledo, Ohio: business 
man, former president. of Toledo chapter, 
now member of the Board of Trustees of 
the First Unitarian Church of Toledo. 
Ralph F. Fuchs, St. Louis, Mo.: lawyer, 
professor at Washington University Law 
School, former president of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., chapter, now president of the 
chapter in Unity Church, St. Louis. 


Edwin J. Lewis, 


Dorchester, 


arehitect, former president New 


-Mass. : 


architect, president Norfolk Conference, 
president Richard Mather chapter, First 
Church, Dorchester. 

George A. Morison, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
business man, former president Associated 
Harvard Clubs. 


William H. Pear, 


Cambridge, 


Mass. : 


general agent, Boston Provident Associa- 


tion, former member of the Council. 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—The Women’s Alli- 
ance of the First Unitarian Society has 
presented the church with a new carpet 
for the auditorium at a cost of $1,875, the 
result of many years of activity. 
was a large attendance Sunday, April 22, 


when the pastor, 


Rey. 


preached on “The Magic Carpet.” 
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“Dedication Week” at Germantown 


Unitarians at home in beautiful Georgian church, parish 
house, and Priestley Memorial Chapel— 


Windows by D’Ascenzo 


TOR UNITARIANS of Germantown, Pa., 
4 last week was crowded with happy 
events celebrating the completion and oc- 
cupancy of the new church building on 
Lincoln Drive near Wayne Avenue. The 
corner stone of the new structure was laid 
April 10, 1927, and the church was first 
used for worship on Easter Sunday. The 
formal service of dedication took place 
Sunday evening, April 22. A special ser- 
vice for dedication of gifts and memorials, 
followed by a reception, was held Tuesday 
evening. Thursday evening there was a 
parish dinner. Friday was “Children’s 
Day,” when the Joseph Priestley Memorial 


paneled surfaces executed in tarnished 
silver. The walls of the apse are in lime- 
stone. The whole plan, which is cruciform, 
is accentuated in length. 

The windows, designed by Nicola D’As- 
cenzo, one of the foremost stained glass 
artists in America and a member of the 
church, harmonize in design and coloring 
with the colonial architecture, lending 
magnificent warmth of color and tone. 

The church is equipped with the finest 
organ in Philadelphia, and is the gift of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, head of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Prior to the dedica- 
tion, William- Sylvano Thunder gave a 


WHERE GERMANTOWN UNITARIANS NOW WORK AND WORSHIP 


Chapel was dedicated, and “dedication 
week” ended Saturday with a “Boy and 


Girl Scouts’ Evening’ supper and enter-- 


tainment. 

The new church is situated on a wooded 
hillside overlooking Lincoln Drive in one 
of the loveliest residential sections of 
Germantown. Both the shape of the 
property and its topography were neces- 
sarily factors that largely dictated the 
arrangement of the buildings which are 
grouped around a central court or drive- 
way. To the right, as one enters the 
court, is the church. At the back of the 
eourt is the parish building, and to the left 
is the Joseph Priestley Memorial Chapel. 

The exterior walls are of local stone and 
Bedford limestone, the roofs and graceful 
spire being copper. The general style of 
the buildings might be said to be modified 
Georgian. The interior of the church is 
finished in oak, unartificially treated as to 

surface and color. The ceilings of the side 
aisles and the clerestories of the nave, 
_transepts, and choir are made in oak with 


recital on the organ. Mr. Thunder, gave 
another recital April 24 at the special 
service for the dedication and recognition 
of memorials. 

The minister’s study was furnished beau- 
tifully with Colonial furniture in honor of 
the tenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rey. Roger S. Forbes. 

The dedication service on April 22 was 
conducted by Dr. John H. Lathrop of the 
Unitarian Church of the Saviour in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and by Mr. Forbes. A sudden 
throat trouble prevented Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D.C., from preaching the dedi- 
cation sermon, although he was present, 
and the address was given by Dr. Lathrop. 
Rey. John Wesley ‘Twelves of the Church 
of the Epiphany in Germantown extended 
greetings from other churches. 

The congregation stood when formal ac- 
knowledgment was made to the architect 
and builders. Then the Building Commit- 
tee delivered the keys to the Board of 
Trustees, and minister and people spoke 
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responsively the act of dedication. Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin offered the prayer 
of dedication. 

Mr. Forbes conducted the service of dedi- 
cation of gifts and memorials Tuesday 
evening. Clarence M. Clark spoke of 
“Recollections and Opportunities.” A re- 
ception followed, and the visitors who 
thronged the building were conducted 
throughout the plant by ushers. Dancing 
in the dining room closed the evening. 

H. Walter Forster, a trustee of the 
church, was toast-master at the parish 
dinner Thursday evening. Talks -were 
given by George W. Emlen, Jr., chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, Robert M. Hogue, 
John Brand, Nicola D’Ascenzo, Rey. H. A. 
E. Palmquist, executive secretary of the 
Philadelphia Federation of Churches, and 
Dr. Griffin. On Friday afternoon, there 
was a party for the children. This was 
followed by the dedication service for the 
chapel, a supper for the church school, and 
games. Boy and Girl Scouts had Saturday 
evening, with a supper and entertainment. 


N. Y. League Annual Meeting 
Reviews Year; Hears Dr. Snow 


How political and religious thought 
after the war swung back to conservatism, 
and created the Fundamentalist problem 
in Europe as well as in America, was de- 
seribed by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, addressing 
the annual meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women at the Unita- 
rian Church of Flushing, L.I., April 6. 
The sacrifices and losses of the war 
created for a time a more democratic 
spirit, and fostered religious toleration, to 


be followed by a wave of post-war 
illiberalism. © 
Still, Dr... Snow’s visits to Prague in 


Czechoslovakia and other centers in Eu- 
rope gave him confidence that liberal reli- 
gious thought was gaining the attention 
of the minds and hearts of the people. 
Unitarians have a great international work 
to do, he concluded. 

Reports at the meeting showed an im- 
mense amount of work done by the League 
during the year. Hearty appreciation was 
given the retiring president, Mrs. Hubert 
Arrowsmith, for her faithful and construc- 
tive work. The new president, Mrs. R. W. 
Gifford, is laying plans for an excellent 
program next season. Rey. Edwin Fairley, 
minister of the Flushing Church, welcomed 
the delegates, and the Alliance branch was 
the hostess. 


-Rev. John M. Scott Dies 


Rey. John M. Scott, who was formerly 
active in the ministry of the Universalist 
and Unitarian fellowships, died of pneu- 
monia in Los Angeles, Calif., March 20. 
Mr. Seott was minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y., from 1891 
to 1897. He was ordained in 1881. 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—Twenty-four out of 
the twenty-five persons who joined the 
First Parish Unitarian Church Easter 
Sunday were young people in the church 
school and the Theodore Parker Fraternity, 
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Training for body and mind—‘“‘Country 
Week” vacations—“Rides for In- 
valids” work needs funds 


The Boston, Mass., Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, during its past year, spent 
$9,736.60 on education and the library; 
$36,269.76 on its gymnasium ; $23,796.40 on 
“Country Week,” the summer outings for 
mothers and children of the city; and 
$1,864.05 on “rides for invalids.” Reports 
presented at the Union’s annual meeting, 
April 11, also voted the addition of $123,- 
471.03 to the permanent fund, and $19,000 
for special charities. 

The classes in navigation and photog- 
raphy were unusually large and success- 
ful. The library was open 366 days, from 
morning until late-at night. It added 242 
volumes, and withdrew 1,359. This library, 
founded in 1852, was the first in America 
to throw open its shelves, allowing readers 
to browse among its books freely. It was 
also the first to open its doors on Sundays 
and holidays. 


During the past summer 2,555 mothers: 


and children enjoyed the two weeks’ vaca- 
tion under the supervision of the “Country 
Week” department. “Rides for invalids” 
gave 518 individual motor rides, and dis- 
tributed 1,772 steamboat tickets and 7,000 
electric car tickets. 

’ Other activities were the employment de- 
partment, boarding and lodging house lists, 
“Where to Go on Vacation” lists, and 
seats in churches. 

‘The following directors were re-elected 
for three years: Eugene C. Hultman, 
Charles Jackson, Livingston Stebbins, and 
Robert Winsor, Jr. 

The “rides for invalids’? work is in need 
of more funds. Donations will be grate- 
fully received and wisely used. Checks 
should be made to William H. Brown, vice- 
president, Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, 48 Boylston Street, marked “Rides 
for Invalids.” 


Personals 


The tenth annual exhibition of the work 
of artists of Toledo, Ohio, included paint- 
ings and drawings by these men and 
women of the First Unitarian Church of 
that city: Mrs. George Lawrence Parker, 
Frank H. Aldrich, Harry Stevens Aldrich, 
Paul W. Austin, L. U. Bruyer, Marian D. 
Maxwell, Caroline Morgan, Emily Pollet, 
Geller Leo Stark, and John F. Swalley. 
Mr. Aldrich and J. A. MacLean, assistant 
directors of the Museum of Art, are mem- 
bers of the church. 


Rey. Lon R. Call of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., will be one of 
the eighth Sherwood Eddy party of edu- 
cators, ministers, editors, and others to 
travel in Europe this summer to study the 
political, economic, and religious life in 
yarious countries. They will leave New 

York City June 23 and return Septem- 
ber 4. 


Rey. Charles E. Snyder has been elected 
president of the Iowa Association of Sons 
of the American Revolution. 
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Alvah W. Sulloway, prominent indus- 
trialist and banker of Franklin, N.H., who 
died April 22 at the age of eighty-nine 
years, was a member of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Franklin, and father of 
Richard W. Sulloway, a member of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Reginald Stovell, who has been awarded 
a scholarship in Hampton Institute by All 
Souls Unitarian Church in New York City, 
has his home in the Bermudas, and 
formerly attended the high school in 
Bermuda. One of his sisters is training 
for the profession of nursing in Lincoln 
Hospital, New York City, and he plans to 
study for medicine and to practice in his 
home land. 


Lashman Sarup, who wrote of the Arya 
Samaj movement in India in one of the 
issues of The Humanist of the Hollywood, 
Calif., Unitarian Church, was educated at 
the University of Punjab, served in the 
English military service in Persia, came to 
the United States in 1921 for technical 
training, and plans to return to India to 
undertake experimental work in agricul- 
ture. He is a member of the Hollywood 
church, 


Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman of 
the Committee on International Work of 
the General Alliance, has been speaking 
to several Alliance branches on the Pacific 
Coast since leaving Pullman, Wash., where 
she visited her son._ At Oakland, Calif., 
she addressed the Northern California 
Associate Alliance. She will come back 
to Boston, Mass., in time for the Anniver- 
sary Week meetings. 


Historical Tablet 
to Barneveld Church 


An historical tablet was presented to the 
Unitarian Church in Barneveld, N.Y., by 
the Young Women’s Alliance at the 125th 
anniversary service of the church held on 
Easter Sunday. Mrs. Clifford Maurice, 
president of the Alliance, made the presen- 
tation, and the tablet was unveiled by 
Albert Maurice, a direct descendent of Rey. 
John Sherman, the first minister of the 
church. Dr. Edward Horr, president of 
the Board of Trustees, accepted the tablet. 

The tablet is thus inscribed: “Reformed 
Christian Church, founded 1803 by the 
Dutch and American Settlers of this 
Village. First Unitarian Church in New 
York State.” 

The sermon, by Rev. W. A. Taylor, was 
a tribute to men and women of the church 
of former times, and a ¢all to the living to 
earry on the work they so courageously 
began. Patricia Ann Smith, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Norman Smith, 
was christened. A generous Haster offer- 
ing was received for the American Unita- 
rian Association. In the afternoon the 
Sunday-school presented a pageant, ae 
Faster Garden.”: 


St. Prerersspurc, Fra.—Fifty-four new 
members signed the bond of union and 
received the right hand of fellowship into 
the United Liberal Church on Easter Sun- 
day. Dr. Stanard Dow Butler is the 
minister. 
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Dr. Fosdick to be Speaker ] 
at Joint Banquet in Boston ~ 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick witl be the 
speaker for the first joint banquet of the 


religious social clubs of Greater Boston, 


Mass., to be held in Mechanics Hall, Mon- 
day evening, May 14. The hour for the 
dinner is six o’clock. 

The enthusiasm of co-operating organi- 
zations, among them the Unitarian Club 
of Boston, the large advance sale of 
tickets, the presence of Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller of Massachusetts, and the national 
reputation of the chief speaker promise a 
notable occasion. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hun is of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. . 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 


and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
a a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full ourvtindlare 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac SPRAGUE, Treasurer 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Obituary 


In the death of Harrier L. Crospy, on 
March 19, many friends of both the older and 
the younger generations suffer the loss of one 
who had an unusual capacity for winning and 
enjoying friendship. She was one who found 
great enjoyment in life, even when physical 
suffering laid on her a burden which would 
have overpowered many. She was greatly de- 
voted to her kindred—to the memory of those 
who had preceded her, to her contemporaries, 
and especially to her nieces and nephews and 
to their children. 

As librarian of the Nevins Memorial Library 
in Methuen, she served faithfully the interests 
of many readers for a score of years. Keenly 
interested in the meetings of the Massachusetts 
Library Club, she had a warm regard for the 
friends made through that association. 

Born in North Andover, living for the chief 
part of her life in Methuen, she died in An- 
dover and was buried from the Unitarian 
Church in North Andover, the church of her 
childhood. 

For many years a reader of THE Curistian 
Reoistaer, she was deeply interested in all 
that concerned the welfare of the Unitarian 
denomination ; loyal in church attendance; a 
constant attendant of the May Meetings, par- — 
ticularly the meetings of the Alliance. She 
had often been at the meetings of the General 
Conference, and for many years was enthusi- 
astic in her fondness for the Isles of Shoals. 
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New York Shoals Reunion 


Young people contribute to build new 


; tennis court 

4 More than one hundred present and 

future “Shoalers” attended the annual 
Shoals reunion of the Metropolitan Fed- 
eration Y. P. R. U., held in the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., Saturday 
evening, April 14. The number included 
twenty-three young people from Boston, 
Mass., and vicinity, and others from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Washington, D.C. Miss 
Priscilla Harding of Brooklyn, a director 
of the Y. P. R. U., was chairman of 
arrangements. : 

At the dinner, David Cowan, as toast- 
master, introduced Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
minister of the church’ and speaker at the 
Y. P. R. U. Shoals Conference of 1925, 
who welcomed the guests to Brooklyn; 
Charles S. Bolster of Dorchester, Mass., 
president of the Y. P. R. U.; Hugo Carl- 
borg of Providence, R.I., chairman of the 
1928 Conference; and Homer M. Rock- 
well, a former vice-president of the 
Wes bet RU. 

Mr. Bolster called attention to the num- 
ber present from distant points, and 
stressed the importance of a representa- 
tive attendance at the annual meeting in 
Boston and at other Y. P. R. U. gather- 
ings. Mr. Carlborg outlined plans for the 
coming conference, for which reservations 
are already being made. Mr. Rockwell 
spoke in behalf of the campaign to re- 
surface the present Star Island tennis 
court, and to build a new one, and received 
contributions from several persons present 
in ready response to his appeal. 

Following the addresses, an impressive 
candle-light service was held in the audi- 
torium of the church, led by William N. 
Chew of New York City. Merrill Bates 
of Clinton, Mass., assisted as soloist, sing- 
ing Celia Thaxter’s “Good-Bye, Sweet 
Day.” The evening closed with dancing, 
varied by a program of musical numbers 
by the Boston Shoalers. 

‘Sunday afternoon the monthly meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Y. P. R. U. 
was held at All Souls Church, New York 
City, at which several young people active 
in the affairs of the Metropolitan Federa- 
tion were guests. The members of the 
Board present included Miss Martha 
Blossom of Washington, and H. Weston 
Howe and William N. Chew of Phila- 
delphia, in addition to the many directors 
from New York City, Boston, and 
Providence. 


Y. P. R. U. at West Upton 


Following on the formation of a new 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
a society of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union has been organized at the 
First Unitarian Church of West Upton, 
Mass., with twenty-four charter members. 
Brewster Newton has been elected presi- 
dent, and Alanson Varney secretary. 

Congregations at this church, where Dr. 
A. Nicholas Kaucher is minister, have 
grown steadily from sixty-three attendants 

on the first Sunday in February to eighty- 
four the first Sunday in April, with an 
_ Easter attendance of 116. 
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WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


“Picnic Coffee’ Every Meal! 


Here’s coffee taste that completely satisfies the hungry expectations aroused by 


its aroma. 
‘roasted in” the coffee beans 
by the special White House 
roasting process and the ex- 
perience of more than 80 years. 


If you have trouble with 
your coffee—or even if 
your coffee is fine now — 
see how much better it 
will taste when you use 


White House. 


CThe 


Flavor is 


Roasted In / 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Boston, Mass., Chicago, IIl., Portsmouth, Va. 


This is because the delicious natural flavor of White House Coffee is 


DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY 


ONE POUND NET 


publication.”’ 


Keep your door open 
to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Those who took advantage last November of the Special 
Introductory Offer should now renew subscriptions for 
one full year (52 issues) $3.00 


‘“‘Because of its virile editorials, its remarkable 
character sketches of world-famous personalities, 
and its contact with}the news of the world as 
related to affairs of the church, THE REGISTER 
is the most widely read and quoted church 


Send your renewal to-day to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER BOSTON, MASS. 


Anniversary Week—3,000 
The Anniversary Week meetings of Uni- 
tarian denominational agencies constitute 
one of the largest conventions during the 
year in Boston, Mass. Current Affairs, 
the official publication of the Boston 


Chamber of Commerce, lists the twenty- 
two conventions coming to the city in May, 
and indicates the estimated attendance of 
the Anniversary Week gathering, May 22- 
26, at 3,000 persons—1,000 more than the 
next largest meeting. 
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Be ashamed to die 
until you have helped 
to win 
victory 
humanity 
HORACE MANN 


for 


Some 


Increases at Florence, Mass., 
Including Minister’s Salary 


At the annual meeting of the Florence, 


Mass., Unitarian Church, held April 2, 
enthusiastic and encouraging reports were 
given of work done during the year. The 
Alliance turned in over $400 to the church, 
and the Y. P. R. U. over $300, in both cases 
a record amount. An increase in attendance 
was noted for the year. The membership 
increased twelve per cent., the Y. P. R. U. 
fifty per cent., the church school ten per 
cent. It was voted to increase the salary 
of the minister, Rev. William B. Billing- 
ham. Officers elected for the year include 
Wilfred Learned, moderator; Mrs. Mabel 
Brewster, treasurer; Miss Mildred Otis, 


clerk. 


Rev. Lewis G. Wilson Dies 


Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, formerly secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, died at Floral City, Fla., early 
Wednesday morning, April 25. The funeral 
service was held Monday, April 30, in the 
Unitarian Church at Hopedale, Mass., 
with Dr. Maxwell Savage and Rev. JB. 
* Hollis Tegarden officiating. Mr. Wilson 
was minister at Hopedale from 1885. to 
1904, and it was under his pastorate that 
the present church plant was built. Be- 
fore that he was minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Leicester, Mass. He was or- 
dained in 1883. After leaving Hopedale 
he served from 1908 to 1917 as secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
His last settlement was at Westboro, 
Mass., where he was minister from 1920 
to 1924. A vigorous address by Mr. Wil- 
son on the mission of Unitarianism, “The 
Opposable Thumb,” was published by THE 
ReGIsTeR in the issue of March 15. A 
further account of Mr. Wilson’s life and 
work will appear in a future issue. 


Resigns at Wheeling, W. Va. 


Rey. William Channing Brown has re- 
signed the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Wheeling, W.Va., effective about 
july 1, 


San Jose, Catir.—Dr. William I. Law- 
rance, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, gave the Haster address at the 
Scottish Rite Temple Easter afternoon, 


and President Earl M. Wilbur of the | 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
preached in the church at the morning 
service. Fourteen new members were re- 
ceived into this church, which has already 
shown marked growth under the pastorate 
of Dr. Lawrance, : 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Unitarian | 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 

_ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec- 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 
the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 


Contributing ‘Laymen Pec ego the 


Subscribing Laymen........ 25 
Maintaining Laymen....... 50 
Sustaining Laymen.........100 
Supporting Laymen........ 500 


Send Contributions to 
Honey D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
SrxtTenn Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
-cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
in part by Unitarians. Classes and clubs for 
all ages. Membership exceeding 2,000. Con- 
tributions for 1928 now requested. 

B. FarnoaM Smite Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
President 19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE ciiristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. : 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary. E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
2o Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
* Rev. Watrer 8. Swisunr, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory Schoal in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 
Coley eeatec iettoion Coapicos SeparensGicamaam 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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Larger Life at Geneva, IIl.- 


W. Francis Swift directs successful 


lecture course program of Com- 
_manity Liberal Church 

The Community Liberal Church of 
Geneva, Ill, which was organized by 
Augustus Conant in 1842 as the First Uni- 
tarian Society, is in the second year of 
its revival after some years of dormancy, 
and has been endeavoring to make itself 
a religious and cultural influence in the 
community. 

At the close of the winter season, the 
church feels that it has made a real con- 
tribution toward the enrichment of the 
community life of Geneva, largely through 
the success of the unusually attractive 
lecture course program. Under the direc- 
tion of W. Francis Swift, a graduate 
student at Meadville Theological School, 
assisted by an enthusiastic committee, a 
program of eight popular lectures, inter- 
spersed with three musical evenings and 
one dramatic event, was given on Wednes- 
day evenings from November to April. 
The high quality of the program was 
maintained from start to finish. 

Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Chureh of Chicago, Ill., filled the audi- 
torium for the first evening with a lecture 
on “My European Impressions.” The 
Olivet Quartette gave a program of Negro 
folk songs and spirituals. Dr. Matthew 
Spinka of the University of Chicago 
lectured on “Holy and Unholy Russia”; 
while from the University also came Dr. 
Percy H. Boynton lecturing on “New Light 
on Emerson,” and, on another occasion, 
Dr. Alfred.S. Romer, who lectured on “The 
Fossil Evidence of Evolution,” illustrated 
with remarkable original slides. Dr. 
Henry Neumann, of the Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Ethical Society, lectured on ‘Modern Edu- 
cational Methods.” Paul Blanshard of the 


League for Industrial Democracy, just 
back from the Orient, spoke on “The 
Birth-Throes of the New China.” Two 


Unitarian ministers were on the program: 
Rey. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., 
spoke on “India, as Fiction and as Fact,” 
and Rey. David Rhys Williams lectured 
on “Our Vanishing Liberties.” On one 
occasion—a memorable snowy night— 
the City Hall was hired for the presenta- 
tion of two one-act plays by the Lincoln 
Center Players. The final event was a 
musical evening by the Geneva Trio. 


Edward C. Eliot’s Bequest 


The Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 
St. Louis, Mo., receives a bequest of $10,000 
in the will of the late Edward C. Eliot, 
son of William G. Eliot, founder of this 
church, who died April 2. Mr. Eliot was 
a brother of Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, 
minister-at-large of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Unitarian Churces, Boston, Mass. 


Satmva, Kans.—The Easter issue of 
Facts and Fancies, organ of the Rora- 
baugh Stores, contains a picture of 
the Plymouth Congregational Unitarian 
Church on a frontispiece page of churches 
of Salina. 


/ Letus Strive “ 
‘ On fo Finis 
| the Work i F 


“Men Cannot be Made Good by 


e e 99 
Legislation, 
is an outstanding argument against Prohibition. 
Dr. JosepH Henry Crooxer says in reply: 


“It is high time that careless politicians and editors should 
‘stop repeating the fallacy that people cannot be helped to 
higher morality by law. The fact is that edicts and statutes 
have for thousands of years been improving the morals of 
mankind. It is no exaggeration to say that the main object of 
legislation is to help men live a higher moral life.” 
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‘ Write to the Public Opinion Editor of the 
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The Mayflower Compact. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


MarButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded, 1879. 


LN 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 


BRIDGMAN SCHOOL 


For boys 8 to 16 


“nea homelike surroundings. 
ife. 
New 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 


An address. Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFINLD, Middleboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. A home for transient guests. Near 
White House and Auditorium. Garage. 


AMAZING NEW INVENTION kills mice by 
electricity indirectly. Get them coming and 
going. Very simple, and will last for years. 
Results, or money back. Price one dollar, post- 
paid. Reichardt’s Shop, Dept. 2, MARVELL, ARK. 


FORMER EVANGELICAL MINISTER, now a 
Liberal, seeks struggling, discouraged parish. 
Opportunity for service rather than compensa- 
tion, desired. REV. ALAN PRESSLEY 
WILSON, *1625, Edmondson avenue, Baltimore. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior -household help ‘ sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 8. Tel. Capita 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


COMFORTABLY FURNISHED APARTMENT in 
Back Bay, Boston, available June 25 to Labor 


L Outdoor 
40 miles west of Boston in a small 
England town. Mountain climbing. 
Manual Training. 
For information address: 
Rev. Howarp A, BRIDGMAN, Headmaster. 
CHARLES AIKEN, Associate Headmaster. 
SHIRLEY CHNTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Day. Three rooms, all outside. Kitchenette 
and bath. Seven windows. Two double day 
beds. Mrs. Jussie HE. Donanun, 25 Beacon Brookline, Mass. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


COLONIAL HOME WITH POSSIBILITIES—Two 
miles from old Boston Post Road and Ford’s 
Wayside Inn. -Ten rooms. Five fireplaces. 
Modern conveniences. About 100 acres of pine- 
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A nonsectarian library for 


studded woodland and rolling fields. Will sell mas 
part oral Mrs. a O. Domny, Raymond Road, Biblical study 
out udbury, ass. 3 : 
a OPEN TO] THE PUBLIC 
every day 


including“Sunday, 1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk 
to Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail. 
PLAYED DIRECT FROM ORGAN CONSOLE “SX ~ ks may y 
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PLEASANTRIES 


She: “Gracious! Just look at that man’s 
chest development.” He: “Chest develop- 
ment nothing. He got that bulge from 
patting himself on the back.’—Life. 


Dick: “If I mailed a letter addressed to 
‘the dumbest man in Chicago,’ I wonder 
whom they’d deliver it to?’ Oswald 
(innocently) : “They’d probably return it 
to the sender.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


Something reminds one of Albert Cheva- 
lier’s coster song, popular in England some 
years ago, about the man who irritated 
other people, because: “It ain’t exactly 
wot ’e says; it’s the nawsty wye’e says it.” 


‘Mother,’ complained little Marjorie, 
“vou always give Eleanor the biggest slice 
of cake.” “But you see, dear, she is the 
biggest.” “Yes, and she always will be 
if you keep giving her the most to eat!” 

—Children. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was then 
eighty-six years of age, was met one morn- 
ing by a friend, who, according to the 
legend, said to him: “Good morning, Dr. 
Holmes! How are you to-day?” Dr. 
Holmes answered: “Thank you, my house 
is tottering, but I am very well myself!’ 


Examiner, to candidate for the minis- 
try: “So, I gather, you read both the 
Authorized and Revised editions of the 
Bible?’ Candidate: “Yes.” Examiner: 
“Well, now, perhaps you will tell which 
of them you like the best?’ Candidate: 
“Oh, the Authorized Version.” Examiner: 
“Perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
us why you like the Authorized the best?’ 
Candidate: “Oh, yes; because it is in 
larger print.”—The Christian Recorder. 


“Neyer despair,” said the philosopher ; 
“somewhere above the clouds the sun is 
shining.” “Yes,” replied the cynic, “and 
somewhere below the sea there’s a solid 
bottom; but that doesn’t help a man when 
he falls overboard.” 


“Onee,” says Kelcey Allen, the drama 
defender, “Bernard Shaw sent a play 
manuscript to a London manager, who re- 
turned it with his regrets. ‘I’m sorry,’ 
wrote the manager, ‘but I’m afraid I can- 
not produce your play. ‘That’s fine,’ 
answered Shaw; ‘I was afraid you 
would ! "—New York Graphic. 


Some college “howlers,’ mostly new: 

“The Minister of War is the clergyman 
who preaches to the soldiers in the 
barracks.” 

“A passive verb is when the subject is 
the sufferer, -as ‘I am loved.’” 

“A blizzard is the inside of a duck.” 

“The masculine of ‘vixen’ is ‘vicar.’ ” 

“The sun never sets on the British Em- 
pire because the British Empire is in the 
east, and the sun sets in the west.” 

“In the eighteenth century, traveling 
was very romantic: most of the high-roads 
were only bridal paths.” 

“Artificial perspiration is what you make 
a person alive with when they are only 
just dead.” 

“Ambiguity means telling the truth 
when you don’t want to.” 

“Transparent means something you can 
see through—for instance, a keyhole.” 

“The whole world except the United 
States lies in the temperance zone.” 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . .. Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring .. ... . Secretary. 
Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


J pew following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 : 
HOTEL LENOX — 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
sat per gas minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLE VUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


‘Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


ATMEL OTT 


New addition of 100 rooms, each 


0 0D aD em i 
with bath, occupies site of former 


A.U.A. headquarters. 
ROOM RATES : > 
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SUT 


HOTEL 


Bellevue 


NEXT TO THE STATE sai 
ON BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 
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Nearest Hotel to A.U.A. 


XCEPTIONALLY CENTRAL 
and conveniently near the 
largest garage in downtown Boston. 
Nearest hotel to Park Street, the 
center of the subway system. 


‘Single Room, R.W. - - $2.50 up 
Single Room with bath - 3.50 “‘ 
Double Room, R.W. - - 4. OO ss 
Double Room wish bathe 5.00 ‘* 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. All seats 
are free. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Bugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh School. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Ny of (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way) A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D,, minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
rhea D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M.. : é 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 


ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. nent ; 


Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Basie! 
service, 11 a.M. ‘Sunday-school, 3 Pa 
munion service immediately after morning 
mo on Ree ai ig of Rien’ — 
seats at all services. e chu Ss open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and | : 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. H 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. 


Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M, 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean bigs 3 


te 


11 A.M., Morning service, 


seer | 
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Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., He 
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